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THE MORALITY OF OBLITERATION BOMBING 
JOHN C. FORD S.J. 
WESTON COLLEGE 
THE MEANING OF OBLITERATION BOMBING 


y GENERAL the term obliteration bombing is used as the opposite 
of precision bombing. In precision bombing very definite, limited 
targets, such as airfields, munitions factories, railroad bridges, etc., 
are picked out and aimed at. But in obliteration bombing, the 
target is not a well-defined military objective, as that term has been 
understood in the past. The target is a large area, for instance, a 
whole city, or all the built-up part of a city, or at least a very large 
section of the total built-up area, often including by design residential 
districts. 

In the early days of the present war the British did not make use 
of obliteration bombing; the government insisted that only military 
objectives in the narrow sense were to be aimed at.'! It was such 
insistence by the British government that led Canon E. J. Mahoney 
to justify the Catholic pilot or bombardier ordered by his command- 
ing officers to drop bombs on Continental targets.? Churchill, on 
Jan. 27, 1940, had condemned Germany’s policy of indiscriminate 
bombing as a “new and odious form of warfare.’* But with the 
appointment of Sir Arthur Travers Harris to the control of the Bomber 
Command, on March 3, 1942, the RAF changed its policy and took 
up obliteration bombing.‘ According to Time, the men responsible 
for the new policy were Sir Arthur Harris, Chief of the RAF Bomber 
Command, and Major General Clarence Eaker, commander of the 
United States Eighth Air Force.5 

The leaders in England acknowledged the new policy. Churchill 
no longer condemned this ‘odious form of warfare,” and promised 
the House of Commons on June 2, 1942, that Germany was to be 

1J. M. Spaight, Bombing Vindicated (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1944), p. 67; also Vera 
Brittain, “Massacre by Bombing,” Fellowship, X (March, 1944), 51. 

*E. J. Mahoney, “Reprisals,” Clergy Review, XIX (Dec., 1940), 471. 

* Vera Brittain, loc. cit. 

* Vera Brittain, Joc. cit.; J. M. Spaight, loc. cit.; Charles J. V. Murphy, “The Airmen 


and the Invasion,” Life, XVI (Apr. 10, 1944), 95. 
°“Highroad to Hell,” Time, July 7, 1943. 
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subjected to an “ordeal the like of which has never been experienced 
by any country.” In July, 1943, he spoke of “the systematic shat- 
tering of German cities.’”’ On Sept. 21, 1943, he said in the House of 
Commons: “There are no sacrifices we will not make, no lengths in 
violence to which we will not go.’ Brendan Bracken, Minister of 
Information, speaking to the press in Quebec (August, 1943) echoed 
the leader, saying: “Our plans are to bomb, burn, and ruthlessly 
destroy in every way available to us the people responsible for creat- 
ing the war.”’ And when Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of State 
for Air, was asked in the House of Commons (March 31, 1943) whether 
on any occasion instructions had been given to British airmen to 
engage in area bombing rather than limit their attention to purely 
military targets, he replied: “The targets of Bomber Command are 
always military, but night bombing of military objectives necessarily 
involves bombing the area in which they are situated.’’* Area 
bombing is another name for obliteration bombing. 

Leaders in the United States have approved the bombings. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, replying through his secretary, Mr. Stephen Early, 
to protests against the bombing did not deny that area or obliteration 
bombing was the present policy, and defended the kind of bombing 
going on in Germany on the ground that it is shortening the war.’ 
A New York Times dispatch quotes Chief of Army Air Forces, General 
H. H. Arnold, as saying that the combined chiefs of staff at the Casa- 
blanca Conference had directed American and British Air Forces to 
destroy the German military, industrial, and economic systems and 
to undermine the morale of the people. General Arnold is quoted 


further: 


I remember a day in the summer of 1941, the day a letter from President 
Roosevelt came to my desk, a letter written to the Secretary of War, asking us to 


6 A week or two later, Mr. Churchill, in a message to Bomber Command, described the 
process as “beating the life out of Germany.” Also on Sept. 21, 1943, he told the House 
of Commons: “The almost total systematic destruction of many of the centers of German 
war effort continues on a greater scale and at a greater pace. The havoc wrought is 
indescribable and the effect upon the German war production in all its forms . . . is matched 
by that wrought upon the life and economy of the whole of that guilty organization . . .” 
(Vera Brittain, op. cit., p. 52); cf. also Charles J. V. Murphy, of. cit., p. 95. 

7 Vera Brittain, op. cit., p. 52. 8 Loc. cit. 

* New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 26, 1944; Vera Brittain’s reply to President Roosevelt, 
“Not Made in Germany,” appears in Fellowship, X (June, 1944), 106. 
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determine what would be required to defeat Germany if we should become involved 
in the war. The plan drawn up by the air force in response to that letter is in 
substance the plan we are successfully carrying out right now. (May 23, 1944.)!° 


Because of our bombsight, most of the daytime precision work is 
assigned to American bombers, while the RAF does the obliteration 
by night. But the whole strategic plan of wiping out the German 
cities is agreed on by the leaders of both countries, and the American 
Air Force on occasion acts interchangeably with the British in ob- 
literation attacks.” Accordingly, the moral responsibility for the 
attacks is shared by both British and American leaders. 

I have mentioned the “strategic plan of wiping out German cities’’; 
for the bombing under discussion is strategic as distinct from tactical. 
The distinction between strategic and tactical operations is not 
always clear. Sometimes it is said that strategy is the plan of war, 
tactics the execution of the plan; or, strategy involves the planning 
and operations which prepare more remotely for the actual combat, 
the joining in battle. When the battle is joined the operations in 
support of it are tactical. Thus the bombing of Monte Cassino was 
clearly a tactical operation, in support of the infantry and artillery. 
The bombing of the installations along the coast of France on D-Day 
was clearly a tactical operation in support of the invasion battle. 
But the bombing of Berlin, Hamburg, and the other eighty-eight 
industrial centers marked for destruction is clearly a strategic opera- 
tion. This paper deals only with strategic obliteration bombing. 
We have nothing to say about the use of tactical bombing as an 
immediate preparation for battle, or in support of a battle already 
in progress. 

The purpose of this strategic bombing is described by those in 
charge of it as follows: “The bombing of Germany that is now going 
on has two main objectives. One is, of course, the destruction of 
Germany’s major industrial cities, with Berlin as the main target 
because it is the largest as well as the most important of those cities. 

May 23, 1944. 

4 Sir Arthur Travers Harris, “The Score,” New York Times Magazine, Apr. 16, 1944, 
p. 35; cf. also Target: Germany, The Army Air Force’s Official Story of the VIII Bomber 
Command’s First Year over Europe (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1943). pp. 19-20. 


® Target: Germany, loc. cit. 
J. M. Spaight, Bombing Vindicated, pp. 24 ff. 
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The other main target is the fighter aircraft factories and all related 
factories....”’ Thus Sir Arthur Harris, the organizer and chief 
executive of the obliteration attack.* Another purpose is the de- 
struction of railroads and communications generally. And no 
secret is made of the direct intent to wipe out residential districts 
where workmen live with their wives and children, so that absenteeism 
will interfere with industrial production.’ The leaders have clearly 
declared their purpose to bomb very large sections of ninety German 
cities, with the direct intent of wiping out, if possible, not only the 
industrial but also the residential built-up districts of these cities. 
In a speech made on November 6, 1943, Sir Arthur Harris said: “We 
propose entirely to emasculate every center of enemy production, 
forty of which are centers vital to his war effort and fifty that can be 
termed considerably important. We are well on the way to their 
destruction.’”” And writing in the New York Times Magazine, 
April 16, 1944, the same leader declares: ‘‘There are only thirty indus- 
trial towns in Germany with a population over 200,000. . . . Of these 
thirty major cities there are now only five ... which have not been 
seriously damaged. Twelve of them, not including Berlin, . .. now 
have had their capacity to produce destroyed.” He also tells us: 
“Many cases involve destruction of about half the total built-up 
area in a city.... But many of these industrial towns which have 
been knocked out of the war are as much as two-thirds or three- 
quarters devastated.” He calls it a “mass destruction of industrial 
cities.’’! 

Charles J. V. Murphy assures us: “In recent months journalists 
have become aware of the ‘blue-book’ at Harris’ headquarters. . . . In 
it are vertical maps of every one of the ninety industrial towns and 
cities of Germany which Harris has marked for ‘emasculation’. ... 
The industrial areas which include the built-up workers’ districts 
are carefully marked off with a red line. As these are progressively 
disposed of they are ‘blued’ out.’”® Murphy also tells us that “Harris’ 
technique . . . is primarily based upon the ‘de-housing’ of the German 
worker.” And Harris himself reminds us that “in a blitzed town 

4 “The Score,” op. cit., p. 35. 15 Target: Germany, pp. 19, 115. 


_ 6 Charles J. V. Murphy, of. cit., p.95. ” Vera Brittain, of. cit., p. 53. 
18 Harris, “The Score,” op. cit., p. 36. 19 Charles J. V. Murphy, op. cit., p. 105. 
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there is at least much loss of production as a result of absenteeism 
because armament workers have lost their houses and all public 
transport services are disorganized.’’° 

It requires only a little imagination to picture the agonies which 
this obliteration bombing has inflicted on the civil populations. Since 
the bombs, including incendiaries, are aimed at whole areas, and 
aimed at residential districts on purpose, and over these districts 
are dropped blindly and indiscriminately, deaths of civilians, men, 
women, and children, have been very numerous. At times the 
bombs have been dropped through heavy banks of clouds so that the 
target (that is, the city) could not be seen at all. When the naviga- 
tion instruments told them they were over the city, they dropped 
their enormous bomb loads.*!_ (According to a press report, the Allies 
dropped 147,000 tons of explosives on Europe during the month of 
May, 1944.) 

The details of injuries and death to civilians and their pronerty are 
described at great length by Vera Brittain in the article cited above. 
She quotes a member of the German Government Statistics Office in 
Berlin, that over a million German civilians were killed, or reported 
missing (believed killed) in air raids from the beginning of the war 
up to October 1, 1943. These figures cannot be verified, and some 
believe they are unreliable German propaganda.” All we can say 
is that the loss of civilian life has been very great, and that in the 
interval since October 1, 1943, the combined air forces of Britain and 
the United States have done much more obliteration bombing than 
they did before that date. Compared with what we-have done, the 
German blitz over England seems paltry. The words of John Gordon, 
editor of the Sunday Express, in which he welcomed the new policy 
of obliteration, have been literally fulfilled: ‘“Germany, the originator 
of war by air terror, is now finding that terror recoiling on herself 
with an intensity that even Hitler in his most sadistic dreams never 
thought possible.’ 

France and Belgium are also witnesses to the severity and indis- 


0 Tbid., p. 95. 21 Tbid., p. 104. 

* But Vera Brittain, in “Not Made in Germany,” Fellowship, X (June, 1944), 107, 
maintains the reliability of her figures against criticism by Shirer. 

* Vera Brittain, “Massacre by Bombing,” p. 52. 
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criminate character of allied bombings. The hierarchy of France 
protested in the following terms: 


Almost daily we witness the ruthless devastation inflicted upon the civilian 
population by air operations carried out by the Allied Powers. Thousands of men, 
women and children who have nothing to do with the war are being killed or 
injured; their homes are wiped out; churches, schools, and hospitals are des- 
troyed....We are convinced that it should be possible to distinguish with 
greater care between military objectives and the humble dwellings of women and 
children with which they are surrounded. ...We beg you to intercede with the 
responsible statesmen of your countries so that no further acts of warfare may be 
carried out, which, by striking blindly at innocent populations, by mutilating the 
face of our country, might engender between our nations a volume of hatred which 
not even peace will be able to assuage.”* 


Furthermore we have the testimony of an unexceptionable eye- 
witness that this kind of bombing goes on in Belgium, too. Joseph 
Cardinal Van Roey, Primate of Belgium, in an appeal to the govern- 
ments of Britain and America to stop the bombing of Belgium said 


(May, 1944): 


For about a month now Belgium has been the object of constant day and night 
raids, whose avowed aim is to destroy railway stations and junctions and railway 
installations in general. The manner in which these raids are carried out causes 
fresh streams of blood to flow each time and brings incredible and irreparable dam- 
age upon town and country. Thousands of our compatriots have already died a 
terrible death under the ruins of their houses or in collapsed shelters in which they 
imagined they were safe. Whole districts of some of the finest cities of the land, 
like Brussels and Liege and Ghent and Charleroi, have been reduced to heaps of 
rubble. A third or even a half of ancient cities like Malines and Louvain—I have 
been able to see them for myself—have been destroyed together with some of their 
most precious monuments. Death and despair reign over practically the entire 
country. We are told indeed that these tragic results are an inevitable corollary 
of war operations, which aim at destroying the means of transport and factories 
used by the enemy. The truth, as we have seen it with our own eyes, is that, 
except in a few rare cases where a small number of aircraft operating in daylight 
hit their objectives without causing great damage, explosive and even incendiary 
bombs have been dropped blindly, at random, and without distinction over densely 
populated agglomerations covering an area of several square kilometers.” 


% London Tablet, CLXXXIII (May 20, 1944), 246; cf. also Harold Callender, in the 
New York Times, June 4, 1944, who quotes a friendly French critic to the effect that there 
is a blind indiscriminate bombing which results in “the maximum loss to civilian life with 
the minimum of strategic achievement.” 

% Brooklyn Tablet, June 3, 1944; this indictment by Cardinal Van Roey received hardly 
any notice in the secular press. 
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The following discussion of the morality of obliteration bombing 
does not depend altogether on the truth of the facts alleged by Vera 
Brittain or Cardinal Van Roey. I have given these facts and many 
more, based especially on the assertions of Allied leaders, in order 
that the phrase obliteration bombing might be given a definite mean- 
ing. That definite meaning (or definition) I couch in the following 
terms: Obliteration bombing is the strategic bombing, by means of in- 
cendiaries and explosives, of industrial centers of population in which 
the target to be wiped out is not a definite factory, bridge, or similar object, 
but a large area of a whole city, comprising one-third to two-thirds of its 
whole built-up area, and including by design the residential districts 
of workingmen and their families. If this kind of bombing is not 
taking place, so much the better. But we have such compelling 
reasons for thinking it does, that the following discussion of its morality 


is necessary. 
THE MORAL PROBLEM RAISED BY OBLITERATION BOMBING 


I do not intend to discuss here the question: Can any modern war 
be morally justified? The overwhelming majority of Catholic theo- 
logians would answer, I am sure, that there can be a justifiable modern 
war. And the practically unanimous voice of American Catholicism, 
including that of the hierarchy, assures us that we are fighting a just 
war at present. I accept that position. Our question deals rather 
with the morality of a given means made use of in the prosecution of a 
war which itself is justified. 

However, it cannot be denied that this question leads us close 
to the more general one as to the possibility of a just modern war; 
for obliteration bombing includes the bombing of civilians, and is a 
practice which can be called typical of “total” war. If it is a necessary 
part of total war, and if all modern war must be total, then a con- 
demnation of obliteration bombing would logically lead to a con- 
demnation of all modern war. With Father Ulpian Lopez, of the 
Gregorian University, I do not intend to go that far.* I believe that 
it is possible for modern war to be waged within the limits set by the 
laws of morality, and that the resort to obliteration bombing is not 
an essential part of it, even when war is waged against an enemy who 
has no scruples in the matter. But I call attention to the close 


* “Los inocentes y la guerra,” Razon y Fe, CXXVIII (Sept.—Oct., 1943), 183. 
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connection between the two questions to show that I am not unaware 
of the implications. If anyone were to declare that modern war is 
necessarily total, and necessarily involves direct attack on the life 
of innocent civilians, and, therefore, that obliteration bombing is 
justified, my reply would be: So much the worse for modern war. 
If it necessarily includes such means, it is necessarily immoral itself. 

The morality of obliteration bombing can be looked at from the 
point of view of the bombardier who asks in confession whether he 
may execute the orders of his military leaders, or it may be looked 
at from the viewpoint of the leaders who are responsible for the 
adoption of obliteration bombing as a recognized instrument of the 
general strategy of war. The present paper takes the latter view- 
point. It is not aimed at settling difficulties of the individual soldier’s 
conscience. 

Of course, there is an unavoidable logical connection between the 
morality of the whole plan and the morality of the act of the bom- 
bardier who executes the plan. If the plan is immoral, the execution 
of it is immoral. And nobody is allowed to execute orders to do 
something intrinsically wrong on the plea that he did it under orders. 
But when the priest in the confessional is presented with a com- 
paratively new problem like this one—a problem which may involve 
tremendous upheavals in the consciences of many individuals, and 
on which ecclesiastical authorities have not laid down definite norms— 
he will necessarily hesitate before refusing absolution. When he has, 
besides, a well-established rule based on the presumption which favors 
civil authorities, and which in ordinary cases justifies subordinates in 
carrying out orders, his hesitation will increase. I believe that as far 
as confessional practice is concerned, the rule I suggested in 1941 
(before we entered the war) is a safe one: “The application of our 
moral principles to modern war leaves so much to be desired that we 
are not in a position to impose obligations on the conscience of the 
individual, whether he be a soldier with a bayonet, or a conscientious 
objector, except in the cases where violation of natural law is clear.”™ 
A clear violation of natural law can be known to the ordinary indi- 
vidual soldier in a case of this kind through the definite pronounce- 
ment of the Church, or of the hierarchy, or even through a consensus 


27 “Current Moral Theology,” THEoLocicat Stupres, II (Dec., 1941), 556. 
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of moral theologians over a period of time. On the question of 
obliteration bombing we have no such norms. The present article 
obviously does not supply the need. Hence, I believe the confessor 
is justified in absolving the bombardier who feels forced to carry out 
orders to take part in obliteration bombing, unless the penitent him- 
self is convinced (as I am) of the immorality of the practice. 

The present paper attempts to deal with the problem on a larger 
scale. The Popes have condemned as immoral some of the proce- 
dures of modern war, but they have abstained, as far as I know, from 
using terms which would put a clear, direct burden on the conscience 
of the individual subordinate in a new matter like the present one. 
Later on I shall attempt to show that obliteration bombing must be 
one of the procedures which Pius XII has condemned as immoral. 
But my viewpoint at present is that of one trying to solve the general 
moral problem, not of teaching confessors at what point they must 
draw the line and refuse absolution. Incidentally, I do not believe 
a discussion of probabilism, or of what is probably allowable in this 
matter of bombing, would be fruitful, once one takes the larger point 
of view. Probabilism is the necessary resort of those who cannot 
find the truth with certainty, and yet must act. In confessional 
practice one must rely on it in some form or other. But to approach 
a major moral question probabilistically would be to confess at the 
start that the truth is unattainable. Such a state of mind would 
not be likely to contribute to the science of morality. My object is 
to make the small beginning of such a contribution. 

The principal moral problem raised by obliteration bombing, then, 
is that of the rights of non-combatants to their lives in war time. 
Rights are protected by laws. The laws in question are the inter- 
national law, the law of humanity, and the natural law. These 
distinct names are heard continually, especially in the documents of 
the present Pope.2* But they do not always stand for distinct things. 
Sometimes international law coincides with and reinforces natural 
law, or the laws of humanity. And so of the others. The ideas 
often overlap. But, insofar as they are distinct from one another, 
that distinction may be briefly indicated and illustrated as follows. 

The rights which are protected by mere international law, are 


*8 Cf. Principles for Peace (Washington: N.C.W.C., 1943), passim. 
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derived from positive compacts or treaties between governments, 
binding in justice, but ceasing to bind when the other party to the 
contract has ceased to observe it. For instance, certain laws that 
deal in detail with the treatment to be accorded prisoners are in this 
category. (I do not mean to imply that a single breach of an inter- 
national engagement, or of a part of one, by one of the governments 
immediately releases the other government from all its contractual 
obligations to the first.) 

The laws of humanity are rather vague norms based on more or 
less universal feelings of what decency, or fair play, or an educated 
human sympathy demand, but not based on compacts, and not 
clearly—as to particulars at any rate—contained within the dic- 
tates of the natural law. And sometimes the laws of humanity 
mean the laws of Christian charity, made known to us through the 
Christian revelation and exemplified in the life of Jesus Christ. For 
instance, the use of poison gas, or the spreading of disease germs 
among enemy combatants, if not forbidden already by international 
law, would be forbidden at least by the laws of humanity. It is not 
so clear, though, that such methods of putting the enemy soldiers 
out of the fight would be against the natural law. 

I say that this is an example of what is meant by the law of human- 
ity, insofar as this law is distinct from natural or international law. 
Actually, when the laws of humanity are mentioned, some precept 
of natural law is often involved. And it has been the task of inter- 
national law, too, under the nourishing influence of the Christian 
religion, to protect the natural rights of combatants and non-com- 
batants alike. International agreements have led to a clarification 
of natural precepts, and made certain what the laws of humanity 
would leave uncertain, and made definite and particular what the 
law of nature contained only in a general way. The widespread 
abandonment of international law which characterizes the conduct 
of total war, the retrogression towards barbarism in every direction, 
is one of the most frightening developments in modern times. It is a 
disease that can destroy civilization.” 

The present paper, though not excluding considerations based on 


2® On this point Guido Gonella writes eloquently in A World to Reconstruct (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1944), Chap. XII. 
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international law and the law of humanity, will deal principally with 
the natural-law rights of non-combatants.” And our chief concern 
will be the right of the non-combatant to life and limb. His right 
not to have his property taken or destroyed (or his family torn asun- 
der) is also pertinent, but will be mentioned only incidentally. Hence, 
we can put the moral problem raised by obliteration bombing in the 
form of the following questions, which the rest of the paper will try 


to answer: 
1) Do the majority of civilians in a modern nation at war enjoy 


a natural-law right of immunity from violent repression? 
2) Does obliteration bombing necessarily involve a violation of 
the rights of innocent civilians? 


8° Discussion of the morality of obliteration bombing became widespread in this country 
with the publication of Vera Brittain’s “Massacre by Bombing” in Fellowship, X (March, 
1944), 50. The article consisted of extracts from a book which appeared in England nder 
the title, Seed of Chaos. Asimilar but much briefer article by R. Alfred Hassler, “Slaughter 
of the Innocent,” had appeared in Fellowship, Febr., 1944. The reception accorded Vera 
Brittain’s sober recital of facts, and moral arguments, is described by James M. Gillis in 
“Editorial Comment,” Catholic World, CLIX (May, 1944), 97, who believes that oblitera- 
tion, on Catholic principles, is clearly immoral. But both the facts and the moral status 
quaestionis of Miss Brittain’s article were almost universally ignored or misrepresented by 
the press. There was an almost complete evasion of the moral issues involved. Even 
the President’s reply, made through Mr. Early, is well characterized by the author herself 
as “irrelevant, unjustified, and destructive of the very ideals with which the American 
people went to war” (““Not Made in Germany,” Fellowship, X, June, 1944, 106). Other 
discussions of her article, or of the subject of obliteration bombing from the moral point 
of view: Saturday Review of Literature, X (June, 1944), 106; Christian Century, March 15, 
1944; March 22, 1944; The Nation, March 18, 1944; Newsweek, March 20, 1944; Nicholson, 
“Bombing Civilian Centres,” Spectator, June 4, 1943; W. Johnstone, “Obliteration Bomb- 
ing,” Spectator, Sept. 24, 1943; Commonweal, March 17, 1944; March 31, 1944 (flatly 
condemning obliteration bombing as murder); America, May 27, 1944 (urging precautions 
but abstaining from judgment); Thos. H. Moore, S.J., “Obliteration Bombing,” The 
Founder (239 Fingerboard Road, Staten Island, N. Y.), April, 1944; The London Tablet, 
May 20, 1944; The Labor Leader (New York), Apr. 30, 1944. Bombing Vindicated 
(London: Bles, 1944), by J. M. Spaight, is written mostly from the military point of view, 
but touches on morality, and is a most important book on the subject of the strategy of 
obliteration bombing and its implications. The Catholic hierarchy of the United States 
have not offered any joint opinions that I know of on the morality of our present bombing 
Strategy, but they condemn indiscriminate bombing. Individual bishops have spoken in 
terms that condemn obliteration, e.g., Most Reverend Gerald Shaughnessy, D.D., S.M., of 
Seattle (cf. The Catholic Worker, May, 1944). The Australian hierarchy, protesting the 
threat to Rome, condemned indiscriminate bombing. Other statements of bishops and 
of the Pope will be cited in the course of the article. John L. Bazinet, S.S., has given 
excellent arguments against obliteration bombing, which have appeared in the Catholic 
press. 
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COMBATANTS AND NON-COMBATANTS 


It is fundamental in the Catholic view that to take the life of an 
innocent person is always intrinsically wrong, that is, forbidden ab- 
solutely by natural law. Neither the state nor any private indi- 
vidual can thus dispose of the lives of the innocent. The killing of 
enemy soldiers in warfare was justified by older writers on the theory 
that they were not innocent but guilty. They were guilty of unjust 
aggression, or of a violation of rights which could be forcibly vindi- 
cated. The individual enemy soldiers might be only materially 
guilty, but it was this guilt, and their immediate cooperation in 
violent unjust acts that made them legitimate objects of direct killing. 
As far as I know, this distinction between the innocent and guilty 
has never been abandoned by Catholic theologians. They still main- 
tain that it is always intrinsically wrong to kill directly the innocent 
civilians of the enemy country. 

But in the course of time the terms innocent and guilty have been 
replaced by the terms non-combatant and combatant, or by civilian 
and soldier.** And the definitions of these terms have been clarified 
by conventions of international law.* Writing in 1910 Mr. J. M. 


Spaight said: 


The separation of armies and peaceful inhabitants into two distinct groups 
is perhaps the greatest triumph of international Law. Its effect in mitigating the 
evils of war has been incalculable. One must read the history of ancient wars, 
or savage wars of modern times—such as Chaka’s campaigns, by which he made 
the Zulu name terrible throughout northern Natal—to appreciate the immense 
gain to the world from the distinction between combatants and non-combatants.* 


31 FE, J. Mahoney, “Reprisals,” Clergy Review, XIX (Dec., 1940),471. Canon Mahoney 
holds that the terms combatant and non-combatant must now be replaced by the terms 
military and non-military objective; and he believes that it is absolutely essential to allow 
a very wide latitude in defining what is a military objective in modern warfare. Cf. also 
J. K. Ryan, Medern War and Basic Ethics (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1940), p. 35, who cites 
A. Pillet, La guerre et le droit (Louvain, 1922), p. 14. 

® Louis le Fur, Précis de droit international public (Paris: Dalloz, 1939), nn. 889-91: 
“Belligerents and non-belligerents. The distinction between these two classes of persons 
is, or at least for centuries has been, a fundamental principle of the law of nations in time 
of war. Non-belligerents are the civilian population; belligerents those who form a part 
of the armed forces. . . . Before the war [World War I] the distinction . . . was admitted 
unanimously and considered essential.” 

33 War Rights on Land (London, 1910), p. 37, cited by Ryan, of. cit., p. 98. 
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The contribution of international law has been to make precise the 
definition of combatant and non-combatant and to determine just 
who is a legitimate object of lethal attack and who is not. Thus the 
natural-law distinction between innocent and guilty received the 
sanction of explicit pacts. Furthermore, the term non-combatant 
included all who were not bearing arms, whether they were strictly 
“innocent” or not, and so the number of those who were immune 
from attack was increased. The present immunity from direct 
violence, which the entire civilian population enjoys (theoretically), 
is based partly on natural law and partly on international law. 

I do not believe any Catholic theologian, in the face of papal and 
conciliar pronouncements, and the universal consensus of moralists 
for such a long time, would have the hardihood to state that innocent 
non-combatants can be put to death without violating natural law. 
I believe that there is unanimity in Catholic teaching on this point, 
and that even in the circumstances of a modern war every Catholic 
theologian would condemn as intrinsically immoral the direct killing 
of innocent non-combatants. Since the denial of this proposition 
would be rash, I do not believe it incumbent on me to support it by 
further argument in a journal of this kind. 

The thorny question is rather: Who are to be considered non-com- 
batants in a war like the present one? 

The same Mr. J. M. Spaight, who in 1910 wrote of the great triumph 
of international law in separating combatants from non-combatants, 
has written a book in 1944 called Bombing Vindicated. He was 
formerly Principal Assistant Secretary to the British Air Ministry. 
His thesis is that modern industrial cities are battlefields, and that 
British “strategic”’ bombing is a justifiable form of attack on them. 
He avoids the term obliteration, and insists that the targets are 
military. He makes little of the civilian losses, though he gives fully 
many of the horrifying details. He considers them pitiable, but only 
incidental to the attack on war production. He says not a word of 
Sir Arthur Harris’ explicit aim of destroying residential districts. 
He believes the distinction between civilian and soldier is an anach- 
ronism in the “battle-towns,” and he quotes approvingly one of the 
most cynical statements made during the war. Mr. Churchill, he 
tells us, solves the civilian problem thus: 
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The civilian population of Germany have an easy way to escape from these 
severities. All they have to do is to leave the cities where munition work is being 
carried on, abandon the work [as if the majority were engaged in it] and go out into 
the fields and watch the home fires burning from a distance. In this way they may 
find time for meditation and repentance. There they may remember the millions 
of Russian women and children they [was it they or the German army?] have driven 
out to perish in the snows, and the mass executions of peasants and prisoners of war 
which in varying scales they [they?] are inflicting on so many of the ancient and 
famous peoples of Europe.** 


Mr. Churchill’s target is “the life and economy of that whole guilty 


organization.” 
All-out exponents of the theory of total war would go even further 


than Mr. Spaight. He at least is speaking of civilians who are muni- 
tions workers, and distinguishes between them and their wives and 
children. But others (explicitly or implicitly) proceed on the theory 
that all the inhabitants of the enemy country—men, women, and 
children—are legitimate objects of direct attack.* 


The Contemporary Validity of the Distinction 


In 1938, the late Father Joseph Keating, S.J., editor of The Month, 
said that the English government, like all the rest, was preparing to 
wage war on civil populations, should the need arise: 


The elaborate preparations being made to save the population from the effects 
of gas-bombing are not confined to centers of military importance, but are practi- 
cally universal. That shows that we do not expect the enemy to thumb the 


34 Bombing Vindicated, p. 95; Mr. Churchill spoke these words in a broadcast on 
May 10, 1942. 

% Vera Brittain, “Massacre by Bombing,” Fellowship, X (March, 1944), 52; Mr. 
Churchill was speaking to the House of Commons. On May 19, 1943, Mr. Churchill 
said, speaking in the Congress of the United States: ‘“‘Wherever these centers [of war 
industry ] exist or are developed they will be destroyed, and the munitions population will 
be dispersed’”’ (my italics; cited by Spaight, op. cit., p. 95). What Churchill effectively 
said to the “munitions-civilians” of the centers marked for obliteration was, in Mr. 
Spaight’s words: “Get out while the going is good. If you don’t, we’ll bomb you out.” 
Neither Mr. Spaight nor Mr. Churchill suggests any practical means of evacuating all 
innocent civilians from at least ninety German cities. When the robot bombing started, 
London authorities had great difficulty in evacuating a small part of the public. 

% We have had examples of this theory in the mass executions by the Reds in Spain 
and in Poland, and by the Nazis in Poland, France, and elsewhere. 
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manuals of international law before dropping his bombs. His simple objective 
will be the island of England and its inhabitants. [The title of an official United 
States publication on the bombing of Germany is suggestive. Target: Germany.] 
And do not let us imagine, in our self-complacent zeal for humanity, that we shall 
ourselves refrain from retaliating in kind. 


This quotation should not be taken to mean that Father Keating 
approved of total war, or would condone the killing of women and 
children. He merely takes a realistic view of what was likely to 
happer and confesses that modern war has blurred the old clear-cut 


distinctions. 


Now more than ever the distinction between combatant and non-combatant 
has become confused. The Continental States have ... enacted laws mobilizing 
their whole populations and resources for service in war time, and thus, instead of 
the conflict of armed forces alone, nation will stand arrayed against nation, and 
the range of hostilities be indefinitely extended. 


He also mentions that modern international relations include “the 
gradual elimination of the status of non-combatant.” But he does 
not know whether the “employment of the civilian population of a 
belligerent state in various kinds of war-activity deprives them of 
their non-combatant rights.’’” 

Canon E. J. Mahoney and Doctor Lawrence L. McReavy wrote 
on the subject of bombing at the beginning of the present war. Dr. 
McReavy said: “The innocent, that is to say, the harmless (if, apart 
from infants there are any) are of course immune from direct attack 
on their lives; but in modern conditions the theologian cannot tell 
who they are, and the attacking airman does not know where they 
are.’’58 In summing up his agreements and disagreements with 
Canon Mahoney he wrote: “In the modern economy [we agree that] 
the vast majority of the enemy’s non-combatant subjects is co- 
operating in the aggression and is therefore a legitimate object of 
violent repression, in the measure warranted by proportionate self- 
defence.” But he adds: “For a reason on which we are not entirely 


7 Joseph Keating, S.J., ““The Ethics of Bombing,” The Catholic Mind, XXXVI (July 22, 
1938), 279 ff.; reprinted from The Month, London; cf. also The Month, CLXVII (May, 
1936), 391; CLXVIII (Aug., 1936), 104; CLXX (July, 1937), 4; CLXX (Oct., 1937), 291. 

8 Lawrence L. McReavy, “Reprisals: a Second Opinion,” Clergy Review, XX (Feb., 
1941), 138. 
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in agreement this right violently to repress the co-operation of non- 
combatants does not extend to their direct slaughter.’’® 

Although Dr. McReavy apparently does not believe any of the 
enemy civilians are “innocent’’ (except infants), because they are all 
co-operators in aggression, yet the violent repression of them which 
he permits seems to mean only the destruction of their property and 
the accidental endangering of their lives. True he says: “The one 
thing a belligerent state can never lawfully do is this: it may not 
directly intend to kill the innocent, even only as a reluctantly adopted 
means to a laudable end, or take measures the only direct effect of 
which is to bring about their death.’’*° But I am sure that even he 
would draw the line, as the Pope does, at the forcible separation of 
civilian children from their parents, the deportation of civilians, 
especially young women, from occupied lands, etc.” 

These citations serve to show the extent to which the time-honored 


3° Lawrence L. McReavy, ‘“‘Correspondence—Reprisals,” Clergy Review, XX (March, 
1941), 280. 

© Lawrence L. McReavy, “Reprisals: a Second Opinion,” op. cit., p. 133 (my italics). 

! On the other hand, I think he would approve of obliteration bombing in some circum- 
stances, for he says: “Suppose . . . it became clear that the only effective way of preventing 
Germany from reducing all our cities to rubble was to smash a few of theirs by way of 
reprisal, then it seems to me that the Government would be quite justified in ordering 
such action and our airmen in executing it. They must not directly intend the killing of 
the innocent [infants only?] for that is intrinsically evil. But there is nothing intrinsically 
evil in the destruction of enemy civilian property... .” But Dr. McReavy also main- 
tains that the civilian, even though not innocent (harmless), does not lose his right to life 
until he actually takes up arms. The reason? Because a direct attack on his life would 
not be a proportionate answer to his aggressive co-operation; it would exceed the limits of 
the moderamen inculpatae tutelae. It is easy to see why Canon Mahoney felt it necessary 
to apologize, as it were, “lest the casual reader . . . should stand appalled at the lengths 
to which moral theologians are stretching their principles. . . .” Dr. McReavy is the only 
Catholic moralist I know of who makes the appalling insinuation that only infants are 
innocent in a modern war. (And why draw the line at infants? They are “war po- 
tential”; their production is encouraged by dictators for warlike ends, and in a long war 
they will bear arms.) I think it is an appalling insinuation because for all practical pur- 
poses it means discarding the distinction between innocent and guilty altogether, and 
because Dr. McReavy’s substitute, the moderamen incul patae tutelae, is shown by Canon 
Mahoney to be no real safeguard against the savagery of total war. There is no parity 
between the cases to which this moderamen has been traditionally applied and the case 
of modern war practices. The distinction between guilty and innocent in war at least 
has hundreds of years’ experience and the practical authority of the Church behind it. 
But if we were to toss it aside and adopt the moderamen, it would immediately be each 
man for himself as to what was allowed. 
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distinction between combatant and non-combatant has been called 
into question. It has been entirely eliminated in theory and practice 
by out-and-out exponents of tctal war. Mr. Spaight considers it an 
anachronism when applied to civilian munitions workers. Even 
some Catholics appear to believe that, as founded on the difference 
between innocence and guilt, the distinction is meaningless in modern 
practice. 

Other Catholics, however, cling to the distinction as essential even 
for our own times. For instance, Father Ulpian Lopez, S.J., while 
admitting the difficulty of applying the distinction, insists that it is 
still valid and clearly valid for numerous classes of persons. He con- 
siders that old men, children and women, and in general all who are 
engaged in works of peace rather than works of war—doctors, clergy, 
religious, teachers, nurses, etc.—are certainly to be classed as innocent 
non-combatants. Even munitions workers are to be distinguished 
from combatants who are armed and ready to fight. Though not so 
positive on this point, he believes they should be classed as non- 
combatants both by natural and international law, and hence as 
immune from direct attack.” 

The Osservatore Romano in September, 1939, had this to say of 
air-bombardments of non-military objectives: 


Nothing more deeply wounds the civilized conscience than such transgression 
of the very laws of humanity; the more so since for seven centuries the Church in 
her Councils* has declared the inviolability of civilian populations—and, what 
is more, of their work, their fields, their workships, their houses—from every 
assault of war... .Reprisals against civilian populations are a monstrous thing. 
The innocent would still pay for the guilty. Against the innocent victims of the 
one side would be set the innocent victims of the other. Not thus are humanity 
and offended justice to be appeased. This is no repayment of injuries; it is 
complicity in a crime—a crime not only as towards the contending parties, but 
first and foremost before the loftiest aspirations of life, of reason, of the heart of 


“ “Los inocentes y la guerra,” Razon y Fe, CXXVIII (Sept.—Oct., 1943), 189. 

* Gonella, A World to Reconstruct (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1944), Chap. XII, says: “It 
must not be forgotten that on the right of innocent persons to be spared in war the Church, 
with the canons of the Council of Clermont in 1095, and the four Councils of the Lateran, 
1123, 1139, 1179, and 1215, was far in advance of the times.” Some of the laws of the 
Church in the so-called “Truce of God” were positive, and binding only on Christians. 
Pope Nicholas II is also cited on the distinction between innocent and guilty. Ryan, 
op. cit., p. 126, note 23, refers to A. Vanderpol, La doctrine scolastique du droit de guerre 
(Paris, 1925), for the text. 
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man... .God is to be propitiated. Far from appeasing his vengeance, nothing can 
more loudly cry out for it than bloody havoc wrought on these weakest ones who 
are even now suffering the pangs of a ghastly trial in which they have no hand.“ 


It is not at all unlikely that the author of these statements is Pro- 
fessor Guido Gonella, then on the staff of the Osservatore. His book, 
which has appeared in English under the title, A World to Reconstruct, 
is based on articles he wrote for the Osservatore at that time, and con- 
tains very similar ideas. Throughout the book and especially in 
Chapter XII, Professor Gonella insists on the distinction between 
combatant and non-combatant, and on the rights of the innocent 
civil population, as based both on natural and international law. 
Gonella’s articles in the Osservatore were considered officially inspired,“ 
and his exposition of the Pope’s peace messages justifies the surmise 
that Pius XII made use of his learning in the preparation of those 
documents. 

Another writer who is firmly convinced that the distinction be- 
tween combatant and non-combatant, as based on guilt and innocence, 
still has a practical and essential place in deciding the problems of 
modern war is Dr. John K. Ryan. He follows Suarez, who, he says, 
“is most insistent upon two principles: First, there is an essential 
moral distinction between innocent non-combatants and guilty com- 
batants; second, the latter can be directly put to death during the 
war and even, in certain cases, after the war, while innocent non- 
combatants can be at most only indirectly put to death.” And 
after a searching examination of modern war conditions, he maintains 
that “the traditional doctrine . . . must still be held.”” Direct attacks 
on the civil population “‘cannot be defended on the score that the 


“4 Quoted by E. J. Mahoney, “Notes on Recent Work: Moral Theology,” Clergy Review, 
XX (Jan., 1941), 66. 

Camille Cianfarra, The Vatican and the War (New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1944), 
pp. 201, 317. Professor Gonella has lately become editor of J] Popolo, daily newspaper 
founded by the Christian Democratic Party in Rome. A World to Reconstruct appeared 
first in Italian under the title Presuposti di un ordine internazionale (Vatican City, 1942), 
and then in Spanish, Postulados de un orden internacional (Editorial Catdélica: Alonso XI, 
4, Madrid, 1943), and now in English, translated by T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. (Bruce: 
Milwaukee, 1944). Dr. Gonella does not express an opinion on obliteration bombing 
under that name, but there is no doubt at all that this Vatican authority would condemn 
it as immoral. 

* Ryan, op. cit., p. 35. 
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entire civil population of a nation at war has become combatant and 
therefore guilty and deserving of death. Even with a whole nation 
in arms, the co-operation, moral and physical, of the generality of 
men, women, and children is not so immediate in time, place, or 
character as to give them the same essential status as active com- 
batants in the field, on ships, or in the air.’’*” 

On September 1, 1939, before we became engaged in the war and 
long before we took up the practice of obliteration bombing, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addressed an appeal to the German and Polish govern- 
ments. I do not quote the President as one whose opinions on 
morality would weigh with a professor of that science, but rather as a 
witness to the conscience of humanity. Speaking as the head of a 
technically neutral nation, and at any rate before the arguments of 
military necessity were made to bear heavily on whatever consciences 
we have, he said: 


The ruthless bombing from the air of civilians in unfortified centres of population 
during the course of hostilities which have raged in various quarters of the earth 
in the past few years, which have resulted in the maiming and death of thousands 
of defenceless women and children, has profoundly shocked the conscience of 
humanity. If resort is had to this sort of inhuman barbarism during the period 
of tragic conflagration with which the world is now confronted, hundreds of 
thousands of innocent human beings, who have no responsibility for, and who are 
not even remotely participating in, the hostilities which have broken out, now will 
lose their lives. Iam therefore addressing this urgent appeal to every Government 
which may be engaged in hostilities publicly to affirm its determination that its 
armed forces shall in no event and under no circumstances undertake bombardment 
from the air of civilian populations or unfortified cities, upon the understanding 
that the same rules of warfare will be scrupulously observed by all their 
opponents.*8 


A more authoritative recognition of the innocence and consequent 
immunity of these hundreds of thousands is contained in the vigorous 
protests (quoted above) of members of the French hierarchy and of 
Cardinal Van Roey, Primate of Belgium. Their protests are based 
on the distinction between innocent and guilty applied to this war. 
In addition, we have the responses to these appeals by the hierarchies 
of the United States and England. These responses take for granted 


“ Ryan, op. cit., pp. 117, 118. 
“* London Tablet, CLXXXIII (May 20, 1944), 243. 
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that the distinction between combatants and innocent civilians is 
valid for this present war, and they add their voices to the appeal to 
governments to respect it.‘ (Incidentally, the governments them- 
selves recognize the distinction by immediately crying outrage and 
murder when their own civilians are hit, by playing up the damage to 
hospitals, schools, women and children, and by playing down the 
ruthlessness of their own air bombardments with innocent-sounding 
names and military excuses. I have yet to hear any government— 
even the worst offenders, the Germans—publicly admit that its policy 
is to attack directly the civil population.) Finally, the Pope himself 
has spoken so often of the rights of innocent civilians and protested 
so often against the violation of these rights, that no one can enter- 
tain any doubt that he believes the distinction to be a valid one, and 
the basis of practical, obligatory, moral conclusions even in the 
present war.*° 


The Contemporary Question of Fact 


But it is obvious at the same time that the conditions of modern 
war are changed, and the change makes it very difficult and some- 
times impossible to draw accurately the line which separates com- 
batants from innocent non-combatants according to natural law. 
Soldiers under arms are obviously combatants. It is not so clear 
what is to be said of civilian munitions workers, the members of 
various organized labor battalions not under arms, and so of others. 
Of these doubtful classes I do not intend to speak. In the end, only 
new international agreements will effectively and precisely protect 
the rights of these groups. 

But it is not necessary to draw an accurate line in order to solve 
the problem of obliteration bombing. It is enough to show that there 
are large numbers of people even in the conditions of modern warfare 


49 The joint Pastoral Letter of the German Bishops, “In This Hour of Extreme Anxiety,” 
issued this year, bears witness to the rights of the innocent in war: “The slaughter of 
people who have no personal guilt is in itself evil even when it is ostensibly carried out 
in the interest of the common good, as for example . . . against the mortally wounded, 
. . . against innocent hostages and unarmed prisoners of war’ (London Tablet, CLXXXIUIL, 
May 20, 1944, 245). The text of the American hierarchy’s reply to the French bishops 
appears in Catholic Action, XXVI (July, 1944), p. 5; for the report of the reply by the 
English bishops, see New York Times, May 29, 1944. 

5° Quotations will be given in the last part of this article. 
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who are clearly to be classed as innocent non-combatants, and then 
that, wherever the line is drawn, obliteration bombing goes beyond 
it and violates the rights of these people. It seems to me that an 
unnecessary attitude of defeat is betrayed by writers like Dr. 
McReavy, who seem to think that, because we do not know exactly 
where to draw the line, therefore we have to act as if there were no 
line at all between innocence and guilt (and hence find some other 
ground for protecting civilians from savagery). I think it is a fairly 
common fallacy in legal and moral argumentation to conclude that 
all is lost because there is a field of uncertainty to which our care- 
fully formulated moral principles cannot be applied with precision.” 
It seems to me, furthermore, that this mentality is encouraged if one 
is taking the view of a confessor who thinks in terms of absolution 
for the individual penitent, and who naturally does not want to deny 
it unless he is certain that he has to. Finally, in this present matter, 
I think this defeatist mentality is encouraged in moralists who, as it 
were, have been put on the defensive by public, “patriotic,” and 
official opinion, and overwhelmed with talk of the radically changed 
conditions of modern war—as if everything were now changed, and 
all or almost all civilians now played a direct part in the war, and as 
if in the past, when the classical formulas were put together, the 
civilians who were declared untouchable in those formulas had little 
or nothing to do with the war effort of their countries. Is it not 
evident tnat the most radical and significant change of all in modern 
warfare is not the increased co-operation of civilians behind the lines 
with the armed forces, but the enormously increased power of the 
armed forces to reach behind the lines and attack civilians indis- 
criminately, whether they are thus co-operating or not? 

And so the question arises, who has the burden of proof—the 
civilian behind the lines, who clings to his traditional immunity, or 
the military leader with new and highly destructive weapons in his 
hands, who claims that he can attack civilians because modern in- 
dustrial and economic conditions have changed the nature of war 
radically and made them all aggressors. Do we start with the sup- 
5! We do not talk this way in the matter of the absolutely grave sum, even though it 
is impossible to draw the line with precision. Even in philosophy, when determining 


what is a miracle, we admit we do not know how far nature can go, but we are sure of 
some things that are beyond her powers. 
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position that the whole population of the enemy is presumably guilty, 
and that anyone who wants to exempt a group from that condemna- 
tion is called upon to prove the innocence of the group? Or do we 
start with the view that only armed soldiers are guilty combatants, 
and anyone who wants to increase the number of the guilty, and make 
unarmed civilians legitimate objects of violent repression, has the 
duty of proving his position? Is it not reasonable to put the burden 
of proof on those who are innovators? Do we not start from here: 
“Thou shalt not kill”? Seeing that the wartime rights of civilians 
to life and property are declared by centuries of tradition to be sacro- 
sanct, what do we presume: a man’s right to his life, even in war 
time, or my right to kill him? his right to his property, or my right 
to destroy it? Not merely the conscience of humanity, not merely 
international law, but the teaching of Catholic theologians for 
centuries, the voice of the Church speaking through her Councils 
and through her hierarchy and through the Supreme Pontiff down 
to the present day, uniformly insist on the innocence and consequent 
immunity of civil populations. It is obviously the burden of those 
who think that distinction invalid (or, what comes to the same thing, 
completely impractical) to prove their contention. I can understand 
how a confessor, with thoughts of probabilism running through his 
head, would feel that when he refuses absolution he has the burden 
of showing he has a right to refuse it. But I cannot understand a 
moralist taking that point of view with regard to the rights of civilians. 
He has not the burden of proving these rights. On the contrary, 
those who want to increase the number of combatants, and include 
large numbers, even the “vast majority,” of the civilian population 
amongst the guilty, must justify themselves. 

The principal justifications I have seen are worthless. They say: 
the enemy did it first; or, military necessity demands it; or, it is 
justified by way of reprisal; or, the present situation is desperately 
abnormal (as if there were ever a war which was not); or, nowadays 
the whole nation takes part in the aggression, whereas formerly it 
was only army against army. As to this last point, it is true that 
the number of civilians who contribute immediately to the armed 
prosecution of the war has increased in modern times, but to say 
that all or nearly all do so is a grave distortion of the facts, as we shall 
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see. And to imply that in the past the general civilian population 
co-operated not at all or only negligibly is equally far from the facts. 
Armies in the past had to be supplied with food, clothing, guns, and 
ammunition, and it was the civilian population who supplied them. 
The Church and the theologians in declaring civilians innocent realized 
very well that even in former times civilian sympathies, their moral 
support, and their actual physical aid went to further the cause of 
their country. 

Perhaps the governments would like to enlist the active and im- 
mediate participation of all civilians in the war itself; but even this is 
doubtful. And the fact is that they do not succeed in doing so, and 
from the very nature of the case cannot. Even in a modern war 
there remains necessarily a vast field of civilian work and activity 
which is remote from the armed prosecution of the war. 

Let us see for a moment what the abandonment of the distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants would mean in practice; 
or what it would mean to say that hardly any civilians are innocent 
in a modern war, because all are co-operating in the aggression. It 
would mean, for instance, that all the persons listed below are guilty, 
and deserve death, or at least are fit objects of violent repression. 
I should not inflict this long list on my readers (though I really be- 
lieve one can profit by its careful perusal), unless I were convinced 
that some have been misled by the propaganda of total-war-mongers, 
or have taken uncritically at their face value statements about “a 
nation in arms,”’ or “‘all co-operate in the aggression,”’ or “the enemy 
has mobilized the whole population,” or “nobody is innocent except 
the infant.” Read the list. If you can believe that these classes of 
persons deserve to be described as combatants, or deserve to be 
treated as legitimate objects of violent repression, then I shall not 
argue further. If, when their governments declare war, these persons 
are so guilty that they deserve death, or almost any violence to 
person and property short of death, then let us forget the law of 
Christian charity, the natural law, and go back to barbarism, admit- 
ting that total war has won out and we must submit to it. The list: 


Farmers, fishermen, foresters, lumberjacks, dressmakers, milliners, bakers, 
printers, textile workers, millers, painters, paper hangers, piano tuners, plasterers, 
shoemakers, cobblers, tailors, upholsterers, furniture makers, cigar and cigarette 
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makers, glove makers, hat makers, suit makers, food processors, dairymen, fish 
canners, fruit and vegetable canners, slaughterers and packers, sugar refiners, 
liquor and beverage workers, teamsters, garage help, telephone girls, advertising 
men, bankers, brokers, clerks in stores, commercial travelers, decorators, window 
dressers, deliverymen, inspectors, insurance agents, retail dealers, salesmen and 
saleswomen in all trades, undertakers, wholesale dealers, meatcutters, butchers, 
actors, architects, sculptors, artists, authors, editors, reporters, priests, laybrothers, 
nuns, seminarians, professors, school teachers, dentists, lawyers, judges, musicians, 
photographers, physicians, surgeons, trained nurses, librarians, social and welfare 
workers, Red Cross workers, religious workers, theatre owners, technicians, lab- 
oratory assistants, barbers, bootblacks, charwomen, cleaners and dyers, hotelmen, 
elevator tenders, housekeepers, janitors, sextons, domestic servants, cooks, maids, 
nurses, handymen, laundry operatives, porters, victuallers, bookkeepers, accoun- 
tants, statisticians, cashiers, stenographers, secretaries, typists, all office help, 
mothers of families, patients in hospitals, prison inmates, prison guards, insti- 
tutional inmates, old men and women, all children with the use of reason, i.e., from 
seven years up. (After all, these latter buy war stamps, write letters of encour- 
agement to their brothers in the service, and even carry the dinner pail to the 
father who works in the aircraft factory. They all co-operate in some degree in 


the aggression.*”) 


Do these persons, whom I consider to be, almost without exception, 
certainly innocent non-combatants according to natural law, constitute a 
large proportion of the general civilian population? Here again, 
though it is impossible to give accurate figures for the proportion, it 
can be maintained with complete certitude that they constitute the 
vast majority of the entire civil population even in war time. In an 
industrial country like the United States they represent at least 
three-quarters of the total civil population, and probably much more. 
In other countries the proportion would vary according to the degree 
of industrialization and militarization, but I am convinced that even 
in the most totally war-minded country in the world the certainly 
innocent civilians far outnumber those whose status could be con- 
sidered doubtful. 

This estimate of three-quarters can be arrived at in various ways. 
For instance, the total estimated population of continental United 


8 Note also that the civilian populations of neutral countries are also aggressors on 
this theory—for they supply food and raw materials to the enemy—and so on ad infinitum. 
Another point to be remembered is that when strategic air blows are struck at the very 
beginning of a war, the populations that feel their heavy weight have not had time to 
become guilty aggressors. 
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States in 1944 could be placed roughly at 135 millions. An estimate 
of the armed forces is 11 millions. This leaves a civilian population 
of 124 millions. (The government census estimated the civilian 
population as of March 1, 1943, at more than 128 millions.) Of these 
124 millions, it would be a very generous estimate that would place 
the number of those engaged in war work and essential work (manu- 
factures immediately connected with the violent prosecution of the 
war, mining, transportation, communications, and even public offices 
close to the war) at 31 millions of people, that is, one-quarter of the 
whole civilian population. 

I call this a generous estimate for the following reasons. In 1930, 
when our total population (continental United States) was about 123 
millions, the census showed about 49 million persons over 10 years of 
age gainfully employed. Of these only about 15 millions at the most 
could be considered as working in industries, manufacturing, and 
other occupations, which in case of war would become connected 
closely with the prosecution of the war. It might be argued that 
at the present time these occupations have more than doubled their 
numbers, but this would be to forget that the general population has 
also increased 12 millions meanwhile, and that furthermore a very 
large number of the 11 million service men have been recruited from 
these same manufacturing and war industries. 

Another approach is to take the total population in 1945, roughly 
estimated at 136 millions, and subtract from it, first, an estimated 
army and navy of 12 millions. Of the 124 million civilians left, 68 
millions are women, 16 millions are male children under 14 years of 
age, and more than four and one-half millions are men over 65 years 
of age. Thus the civilian population of 124 millions contains 88 
millions of women, children, and old men. Of course, some (a few 
millions perhaps?) of these women make munitions and do other war 
work, as do also some of the old men. They also take part in trans- 
portation and communications and other “essential” work. But 
many more millions of men are not in war work. And making all 
due allowance, it still seems to be a very safe estimate that at least 
three-quarters of the civilian population are in no sense giving such 
immediate co-operation to the armed prosecution of the war that they 
can be considered combatants, or guilty of aggression, or deserving 
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of violent repression. Further statistics with regard to industrial 
cities, which will be given later, will confirm this general estimate. 
The conclusion of this section of our paper is an answer to the 
question: Do the majority of civilians in a modern nation at war 
enjoy a natural-law right of immunity from violent repression? The 
answer is an emphatic affirmative. The great majority, at least 
three-quarters in a country like the United States, have such a right. 
Now let us proceed to consider whether obliteration bombing, as 
carefully defined above, violates the rights of innocent non-combatants. 


OBLITERATION BOMBING IMMORAL 


I have defined obliteration bombing as follows: Jt is the strategic 
bombing, by means of incendiaries and explosives, of industrial centers 
of population, in which the target to be wiped out is not a definite factory, 
bridge, or similar object, but a large section of a whole city, comprising 
one-third to two-thirds of its whole built-up area, and including by de- 
sign the residential districts of workingmen and their families. It is 
perfectly obvious that such bombing necessarily includes an attack 
on the lives, health, and property of many innocent civilians. Above 
I estimated that at the very least three-quarters of the civilian popula- 
tion in a country like the United States must be classed as certainly 
innocent civilians, and immune from attack. That estimate applied 
to the general population and was an extremely modest one. But 
even in industrial cities in war time there is a very large proportion 
of the civil population which it would be certainly immoral to attack— 
most women, almost all children under 14 years, almost all men over 
seventy, and a very large number of men who are engaged neither 
in war manufactures, transport, communications, nor in other doubt- 
ful categories. At least two-thirds and probably more are certainly 
to be classed among the innocent—an estimate based on figures sup- 
plied by statisticians of the War Manpower Commission. 

For instance, in July, 1944, the Boston Labor Market Area had a 
total population of about 1,800,000. Of these, the War Manpower 
Commission estimates that only about 800,000 are gainfully employed, 
ie., much less than fifty per cent. NowlI feel sure that very few 
people who are not gainfully employed at all can be classed as proxi- 
mate co-operators in the armed prosecution of the war. And of 
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those who are employed, a very large number are only remotely con- 
nected with the war effort. A statistician connected with the Com- 
mission estimates that out of the 800,000 we should consider only 
about 300,000 as essential war workers. The other 500,000 have 
been called “less essential’ because their connection with the war is 
more remote. Even the classification “essential” would probably 
include many persons, such as textile workers making Army cloth 
and uniforms, etc., who are far from being engaged in violent warlike 
action. 

Making due allowance for government officials, semi-military _ er- 
sonnel, such as air-raid wardens, WAVES, WACS, etc., it is very 
conservative to say that at least two-thirds of the total population of 
the Boston area is so remotely connected with the violent prosecution 
of the war that no stretching of terms or principles could make them 
legitimate objects of violent repression. 

If Boston were subject to obliteration attack, not all the area 
would become a target. But the principal, more densely populated 
parts of it would, e.g., North End, South End, West End, East Boston, 
South Boston, Dorchester, Charlestown, Everett, Chelsea, Brighton, 
parts of Brookline, Cambridge, Hingham, Quincy, etc. Perhaps the 
number of munitions workers and “‘warlike” workers in these districts 
forms a higher percentage. It is impossible to find out. (Nor would 
the Germans bother to find out if they could take up obliteration 
bombing against us, as we have against them.) In any event, to say 
that two-thirds of the civil population liable to this kind of bombing 
is innocent is to make a conservative estimate. 

In the Worcester Labor Market Area the total population in 1940 
was about 260,000. This had increased, I believe, by 1943; but let 
us imagine it was about the same (since this works against us). The 
total of employed persons in the area in September, 1943, after we 
had been at war almost two years, was about 91,000. This means 
that far less than half of this highly industrial area was gainfully 
employed. Even in the city of Worcester itself, in 1943, the War 


5 The above estimate does not take into account Army and Navy personnel within 
the area. Statistics on that point are naturally unavailable, but we should remember 
that only about 8% of the total U. S. population is in uniform, and that the above area 
has no large troop concentrations included in the rough estimate of its total population. 
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Production Board estimated that only seventy-five per cent of the 
manufacturing employees were in war manufacturing.“ I would 
estimate, on the basis of figures supplied by government statisticians, 
that of the total employed in the area (91,000), at least 30,000 to 
35,000 could be classed as certainly not connected proximately with 
the violent prosecution of the war. This means—again making all 
due allowance for service men, government officials, transport, com- 
munications and utilities workers—that at the very least two-thirds 
of the civil population must be classed as certainly innocent according 
to theological standards.© 

And lest anyone be surprised at this result, we should always re- 
member that fifty per cent of the population throughout the United 
States is female, and about fifteen per cent are male children and old 
men. Facts and common sense tell us to guard carefully against the 
total-war fallacy that the whole nation is arrayed in arms against 
the whole enemy nation. 

These figures are for typical centers of industry in the United 
States. What the figures would be in Germany no one can tell. 
But even in Germany in 1939 only about one-half of the total popula- 
tion was listed by the census as gainfully employed. And of these 
almost one-half were engaged in agriculture, trade, and domestic 
service. Allowing for higher percentages in the industrial centers 
(comparable to Boston and Worcester), now that the war has been 
going on five years, we are still safe in estimating that the majority 
of the inhabitants even in the centers of war production marked for 
devastation and obliteration are innocent civilians.* 


54 An Analysis of Post War Economic Conditions in Worcester (Worcester: Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, 1943), p. 5. On p. 15, the estimate is made that, in 1939, 7.8% 
of the whole U. S. population was engaged in manufacturing, while 13.7% of the Wor- 
cester area population was thus engaged. 

5 This estimate is for the certainly innocent. It must not be forgotten that many of 
the others are probably innocent according to natural law, or at least probably immune 
from attack because of international agreements still in effect. Since I have promised 
not to discuss probabilism in this connection, I merely ask: Have these groups a certain 
right not to be deprived of life, family, and property until their combatant or guilty status 
is proved with certainty? 

% T have seen the statement made that 10% of the population of the Ruhr is engaged 
at least part time in air defence work. This would include, I suppose, both the military 
personnel and the civilian passive defence services. Spaight, Bombing Vindicated, p. 115, 
says: “‘All the civilians enrolled in the service of passive defence—the fire-fighters, the 
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The Principle of the Double Effect 


And so the immorality of obliteration bombing, its violation of the 
rights of these innocent civilians to life, bodily integrity, and property 
would be crystal clear, and would not be subject to dispute, at least 
amongst Catholics, were it not for the appeal to the principle of the 
double effect. This principle can be worded as follows: The foreseen 
evil effect of a man’s action is not morally imputable to him, provided 
that (1) the action in itself is directed immediately to some other 
result, (2) the evil effect is not willed either in itself or as a means to 
the other result, (3) the permitting of the evil effect is justified by 
reasons of proportionate weight. 

Applying the principle to obliteration bombing, it would be argued: 
The bombing has a good effect, the destruction of war industries, 
communications, and military installations, leading to the defeat of 
the enemy; it also has an evil effect, the injury and death of innocent 
civilians (and the destruction of their property). The damage to 
civilian life (and property) is not intentional; it is not a means to the 
production of the good effect, but is merely its incidental accompani- 
ment. Furthermore, the slaughter, maiming, and destruction can be 
permitted because there are sufficiently weighty excusing causes, such 
as shortening the war, military necessity, saving our own soldiers’ 
lives, etc. This viewpoint, therefore, would find a simple solution to 
the moral problem merely by advising the air strategist to let go his 
bombs, but withhold his intention. In what follows I shall attempt 
to show that this is an unwarranted application of the principle of 
the double effect. 

The principle of the double effect, though basic in scientific Catholic 
morality, is not, however, a mathematical formula, nor an analytical 
principle. It is a practical formula which synthesizes an immense 
amount of moral experience, and serves as an efficient guide in count- 
less perplexing cases. But just because it is called into play to solve 
the more difficult cases, it is liable to sophistical abuse. Some applica- 





fire-watchers, the rescue parties, the demolition squads—cannot be classed otherwise than 
as warriors,” and hence are liable to direct lethal attack. The logic of total war is in- 
exorable. I can set fire to your house. When your wife tries to put the fire out, she 
becomes a “warrior” and I can kill her. Spaight claims immunity for civilians who are 
not engaged in definitely warlike activities (p. 112), but in practice he extends warlike 
activity to include fire-watching and rescuing of the wounded. 
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tions of it can only be called casuistical in the bad sense of that word.*” 
It is a truism among moralists that, though the principle is clear in 
itself, its application requires “sound moral judgment.” It seems to 
me that the following are the points which require a moral, rather 
than a mathematical or merely verbal, interpretation of the principle, 
when it is applied in practice. 

First, when is it possible, psychologically and honestly, for one to 
avoid the direct willing of an evil effect immediately consequent upon 
one’s action; or to put it another way, when can an action, estimated 
morally, be considered really twofold in its immediate efficiency? 
Secondly, when is the evil effect to be considered only incidental to 
the main result, and not a means made use of implicitly or explicitly 
to produce it? To arrive at a sound moral estimate in these matters, 
it is often helpful to consider the physical proximity of the good and 
evil effects, or the inevitable and immediate character of the evil 
effect in the physical order, to consider its extent or size by comparison 
with the good effect immediately produced, and to consider especially 
whether the evil effect de facto contributes to the ultimate good de- 
sired, even if not explicitly willed as a means. And, of course, a care- 
ful estimate must be made of the proportionate excusing cause, in the 
light of all the c rcumstances that have a bearing on the case. Per- 
haps this is only saying that without common sense the principle of 
the double effect may lead to casuistical conclusions; but I believe 
I am saying more than that. I am pointing out that the principle 
is not an ultimate guide in difficult cases, because it is only a practical 
formula and has to be applied by a hand well practiced in moral 
principles and moral solutions. 


The Question of Intention 


As to obliteration bombing, then, is it possible to employ this 
procedure without directly intending the damage to innocent civilians 


57 Even St. Thomas has been accused repeatedly of defending the subtle proposition: 
When you kill an unjust aggressor you merely permit his death while intending to save 
your own life. Vicente Alonso, El principio del doble efecto en los comentadores de Santo 
Tomas (Rome: Gregorian University Dissertation, 1937), has shown that in II-II, q. 64, 
a. 7, St. Thomas merely held that the killing of an unjust aggressor must be willed only 
as a means, not as an end in itself. St. Thomas did not know the principle of the double 
effect as we formulate it. 
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and their property? Obviously, the destruction of property is di- 
rectly intended. The leaders acknowledge it as an objective. And 
on this score alone one could argue with reason against the morality 
of the practice. But since the property of civilians is not so abso- 
lutely immune as their persons and lives from direct attack in war 
time, I prefer to deal mainly with the latter. 

Looking at obliteration bombing as it actually takes place, can we 
say that the maiming and death of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
persons, which are its immediate result, are not directly intended, but 
merely permitted? Is it possible psychologically and honestly for 
the leaders who have developed and ordered the employment of this 
strategy to say they do not intend any harm to innocent civilians? 
To many, I am sure, the distinction between the material fabric of a 
city, especially the densely populated residential areas, and the 
hundreds of thousands of human inhabitants of such areas, will seem 
very unreal and casuistical.“* They will consider it merely playing 
with words to say that in dropping a bomb on a man’s house, knowing 
he is there with his family, the intent is merely to destroy the house 
and interfere with enemy production (through absenteeism), while per- 
mitting the injury and death of the family. 

Dr. John K. Ryan of Catholic University wrote on this point as 
follows (after the present war started, but before we entered it): 


The actual physical situation in great modern cities is not such that they can 
be subjected to attack on the principle that only industrial, military, administrative 
and traffic centers are being attacked directly, while the damage done to non- 
combatants is only incidental and not an object of direct volition. Modern cities 
are not as compact and fortresslike as were those of the past. Their residential 
sections are so extensive, so clearly defined, and so discernible, that it is for the most 
part idle to attempt to apply the principle of indirection to attacks on these 
districts. Thus to rain explosives and incendiary bombs upon the vast residential 


58 “When the Germans launched their blitz on the English cities in 1940 there wasa 
widespread and intense moral indignation at the volume of wholly indiscriminate slaughter 
and ruin which was only remotely and casuistically to be associated with attacks on ports 
or factories,” says an editorial in The London Tablet, CLXXXIII (May 20, 1944), 243. 
The editorial goes on to say that conditions made it necessary for the British in their 
bombing to “widen the definition of the target to cover industrial areas and the dwellings 
of those who worked in the factories.” The Tablet does not approve this, neither does it 
condemn it. I consider such “widening the definition of the target’’ to be a casuistical 
device. 
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tracts of say, Chicago, or Brooklyn, the Bronx, and the suburbs of New York City, 
on the score that this is only incidental to attack on munition plants and adminis- 
trative headquarters in other parts of the city, cannot stand the slightest critical 
examination either moral or logic, as an instance of the principle of the double 
effect. In such an argument is contained the explicit distinction between groups 
and sections that may be made the object of direct attack and other groups and 
sections that are immune from such attack. But incendiary and explosive bombs 
would hardly respect this distinction, for they destroy with equal impartiality 
either group. When an entire city is destroyed by such means the military 
objectives are destroyed indirectly and incidentally as parts of a great civil center, 
rather than vice versa. It is a case of the good effect coming along with, or better, 
after and on account of the evil, instead of a case where the evil is incidental to 
the attainment of a good. . . . It is hardly correct to think and speak of the damage 
done to life and property in such situations as being ‘incidental destruction.’ 
Rather it is the realistic interpretation of this situation to hold that any good gained 
is incidental to the evil, and that the phrase ‘wholesale destruction of property 
and civilian life’ indicates the true relation between the good and evil effects in- 
volved. The evil effect is first, immediate and direct, while any military advantage 
comes through and after it in a secondary, derivative, and dependent way. As 
far as the principle of the double effect is concerned, an attack upon a large city 
with the weapons of modern warfare is the direct opposite of such an attack with 
the weapons of earlier days. ...The general civil suffering from the immediate 
effects of total war cannot be justified on the score that it is indirect. Justification 
for the infliction of such suffering must be sought by other means, and it is doubtful 
if even war-time propaganda can present the new warfare as other than it is—a 
direct and intended offensive against the non-combatant population of the nations 
at war, especially as concentrated in large numbers in the great capital and in- 
dustrial cities.*® 


Obliteration bombing would come squarely under the condemna- 
tion of this argument.®® It is enough to recall that in a single raid on 
Cologne (according to Mr. J. M. Spaight, one of the most enthusiastic 
and articulate defenders of the bombing), 5000 acres of the built-up 
part of the city was wiped out."' That means a territory eight miles 
square. And the American Army Air Forces’ official story of the 
first year of bombing says of Hamburg: “Well over 2200 British and 


59 John K. Ryan, Modern War and Basic Ethics, pp. 105 ff. 

6° But I do not know Dr. Ryan’s opinion on this present problem, which arose after 
he had written the above. To the casual, or even the careful reader of his book, it would 
appear that he did not believe in the possibility of a just modern war at all. But we 
know from his later repudiation of this thesis that it had never been his intention to defend 
it; cf. Ecclesiastical Review, CVIII (May, 1943), 350. 

6 Spaight, of. cit., p. 96. 
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American aircraft dropped more than 7000 tons of high explosive 
and incendiaries on a city the size of Detroit. To quote an official 
report: “There is nothing in the world to which this concentrated 
devastation of Hamburg can be compared, for an inferno of this 
scale in a town of this size has never been experienced, hardly even 
imagined, before.’’’® The total weight of the bombs dropped on 
Hamburg in seven days equaled the tonnage dropped on London 
during the whole of the 1940-1941 blitz. Mr. Spaight informs us: 
“What the effect was may be inferred from the ejaculations of one 
German radio commentator (Dr. Carl Hofman): ‘Terror... terror... 
terror... pure, naked, bloody terror.’ 

More than nine square miles of Hamburg (77 per cent of its built-up 
area), including the largest workers’ district in the city, were com- 
pletely wiped out, according to British reports of the raids. An 
RAF commentator said: “To all intents and purposes a city of 
1,800,000 inhabitants lies in absolute ruins....It is probably the 
most complete blotting-out of a city that ever happened.” This 
kind of thing is still going on. In July, 1944, General H. H. Arnold, 
commanding general of our Army Air Forces, announced that latest 
reports indicated that 40 to 50 per cent of the central portion of 
Berlin is “burned out.... Berlin is a ruined city.”” The bomber 
chief also stated that the Army Air Force plans to continue its air 
offensive against Germany, “burning out’’ its industries and war 
centers.®” 

If these are the facts, what is to be said of the contention that the 
damage to civilian property and especially to civilian life is only inci- 
dental? Is it psychologically and honestly possible for the air strate- 
gist in circumstances like these to let go his bombs, and withhold his 
intention as far as the innocent are concerned? I have grave doubts 
of the possibility. 

@ Target: Germany, p. 19. 63 Loc. cit. 64 Spaight, op. cit., p. 89. 

® Vera Brittain, “Massacre by Bombing,” Fellowship, X (March, 1944), 57. 

% Loc. cit. Another RAF commentator said that “the greatest destruction from these 
raids has been to business and residential property, especially in the built-up area.” 
Estimates of those killed varied from 65,000 to 200,000, but these figures have been 
questioned. Owing especially to phosphorus and incendiaries, Hamburg experts in 
charge of salvaging bodies believed that in the fire district only a very small percentage 


of the population, even those in shelters, escaped death. 
New York Times, July 4, 1944. 
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But there is another reason for excluding the possibility of such 
merely indirect intent. At the Casablanca conference, the combined 
chiefs of staff ordered a joint British-United States air offensive to 
accomplish “the progressive destruction and dislocation of the German 
military, industrial and economic system and the undermining of the 
morale of the German people to the point where their capacity for 
armed resistance is fatally weakened.’’** Target: Germany, an 
official publication of the air forces, tells us that “the two bomber 
commands lost no time in setting about the job. To the RAF fell 
the task of destroying Germany’s great cities, of silencing the iron 
heart-beat of the Ruhr, of dispossessing the working population, of 
breaking the morale of the people. The mission of VIII Bomber Com- 
mand was the destruction of the key industries by which the German 
military machine was sustained.’’*® This same authoritative publica- 
tion (presented with a foreword by General Arnold himself) makes it 
clear that the terrorization of civilians is part of our bombing strategy. 
“Bombs behind the fighting fronts may rob armies of their vital 
supplies and make war so terrible that civilian populations will refuse 
to support the armed forces in the field... . The physical attrition of 
warfare is no longer limited to the fighting forces. Heretofore the home 
front has remained relatively secure; armies fought, civil populations 
worked and waited. This conflict’s early air attacks were the first 
portents of a changing order.’”’ And after saying that we now follow 
the “bloody instructions” given us by the Nazis, and after describing 
the destruction of Hamburg and other industrial cities, this official 
account says: “Here, then, we have ferror and devastation carried to 
the core of a warring nation.” 

Now I contend that it is impossible to make civilian terrorization, 
or the undermining of civilian morale, an object of bombing without 
having a direct intent to injure and kill civilians. The principal 
cause of civilian terror, the principal cause of the loss of morale, is 
the danger to life and limb which accompanies the raids. If one 
intends the end, terror, one cannot escape intending the principal 
means of obtaining that end, namely, the injury and death of civilians. 


88 Target: Germany, p. 117 (italics added). 89 Loc. cit. 

70 Ibid., p. 19 (italics added). Charles J. V. Murphy denies the terror motive, saying 
that the real motive as to civilians is “to hound him with the multiplying incidents of 
catastrophe . . .” (op. cit., p. 95). 
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Both from the nature of the obliteration operation itself,” then, 
and from the professed objective of undermining morale, I conclude 
that it is impossible to adopt this strategy without having the direct 
intent of violating the rights of innocent civilians. This intent is, of 
course, gravely immoral. 

On the question of direct intent it is well to remember, too, that it 
would be altogether naive to suppose that our military and political 
leaders were thinking in terms of a distinction between direct and 
indirect. Without impeaching their moral characters in the least, 
it is only common sense to recognize that their practical guiding norms 
in a matter of this kind are military necessity and political expediency. 
This is not to deny that they have consciences and follow them, but 
it is to doubt whether their consciences are sufficiently delicate to give 
them any trouble when this type of decision has to be made. When 
our forces bombed Rome, the officials took extreme care to hit only 
military objectives. And they took even greater care to broadcast 
the precautions they had taken, and to get statements from Catholic 
pilots defending the operation. Now if this solicitude had been due 
to a sincere regard for the morality of aiming at non-military targets, 
or for the necessity of avoiding direct intentional injury of the inno- 
cent, they would exercise the same care in every city they bombed, or 
at least in every comparable case. But I do not think it is cynical to 
believe that they were more interested in religious feelings and world 
reaction than they were in the morality of killing the innocent whether 
directly or indirectly, and of destroying non-military property. The 
present bombing of Germany confirms this view. From the moral 
point of view, the lives of the innocent inhabitants of Germany or any 
other country are far more precious than the religious monuments of 
Rome, or the real estate of the Holy Father. But we hear nothing of 
a week’s preliminary briefing to insure the safety of non-military 


7 Mr. Spaight’s description of obliteration technique inadvertently confirms the view 
that a great deal more than the so-called target is really aimed at. Because precision 
work was not effective, “it was necessary to bring into use projectiles of such destructive 
capacity that when launched from great heights on the estimated target area they could 
be counted upon to wreck the target as well as (unfortunately) much else besides. The 


justification of the method must rest on military necessity.” Actually this means that 
one aims at a whole area in order to get at a target. The destruction of the target is 
incidental to the destruction of the estimated target area (Bombing Vindicated, p. 98). On 
p. 97 he describes the terrible ‘“bomb-splash”; we do not know yet how devastating it is. 
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targets in Berlin. We hear just the opposite. We hear the word 
obliterate. . 
Furthermore, we continually hear the argument: “They did it 
first,” as a justification of our bombing of Germany. The argument 
is that since the Germans have attacked our innocent civilian popula- 
tions on purpose, we can do the same thing to them.” Mr. Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, who has inter- 
ested himself in the subject of obliteration bombing, apparently be- 
lieves that any procedure whatever, no matter how brutal, is moral 
and legitimate for us to adopt once the enemy adopts it: “Once the 
enemy starts it [poison gas, and even, it seems, indiscriminate bac- 
teriological warfare] it becomes no longer a moral but a military 
question, no longer a matter of argument but a matter of action.” 
Mr. Churchill’s appeal to the popular revenge motive has been public.” 


72 Mr. Spaight does not argue thus, however, in Bombing Vindicated. He claims that 
Germany never had a strategic bomber command and was seriously opposed to this kind 
of bombing in the present war, for reasons of self-interest (pp. 30, 41, 42, 47, 72, 74). 
England started building her strategic force in 1936 (p. 30). (Charles J. V. Murphy, 
“The Airmen and the Invasion,” Life, Apr. 10, 1944, p. 95, says the English air force 
“has been painstakingly assembled since 1940 to do area bombing.” General Arnold 
[see above, note 10] says that the general plans for our present bombing of Germany were 
laid in the summer of 1941.) Mr. Spaight thinks that England would inevitably have 
gone bombing in Germany even if Germany had never bombed England (p. 149). “We 
began to bomb objectives on the German mainland before Germans began to bomb objec- 
tives on the British mainland. That isa historical fact which has been publicly admitted” 
(p. 68). But Germany was the first to bomb towns in the present war, e.g., in Norway 
(p. 150). Warsaw and Rotterdam were different because there the bombing was tactical— 
in immediate support of the invading army (p. 43, 149). Mr. Spaight’s contention is 
that to Great Britain belongs the credit and honor of adopting long ago the strategy now 
being applied (pp. 73, 143). [At the Disarmament Conference of 1932, Italy proposed 
the abolition of the bombing airplane and was supported by Germany, Russia, and the 
United States. Great Britain blocked the proposal because she wanted to reserve the 
use of the bomber for “police work,” i.e., for bombing unruly native populations in India. 
According to Time, July 7, 1943, it was Sir Arthur Harris who introduced this technique.] 
Mr. Spaight is in doubt as to whether the English reservation killed the 1932 proposal 
at Geneva, but thinks we should at least say: “They [Eden and Lord Londonderry] did 
not kill the proposal to abolish bombing. If they had done so they would have done 
something of inestimable value to our national interests and the cause of civilization.” 

73 “The Non-Obliterators,” Saturday Review of Literature, Apr. 8, 1944, p. 14. 

™ On July 15, 1941, Churchill approved this sentiment: “We will mete out to the 
Germans the measure and more than the measure that they have meted out to us.” He 
also made revengeful statements before the United States Congress regarding Japan (Vera 
Brittain, “Not Made in Germany,” Fellowship, X, June, 1944, 108). Mr. Churchill gave 
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At the present time there are numerous calls for revenge of the robot 
bombing. An editorial in the Boston Herald asks: “Why not go all 
out on bombings?...Why be nice about the undefended towns and 
cities? ... The time-honored system of tit for tat is the only one 
which Hitler and his Germans can understand.””* The New York 
Times had an editorial along the same lines.” And in a letter to 
that paper one Carl Beck demands an ultimatum from the chiefs of 
the four United Nations, threatening Germany that “for every 
prisoner murdered we will take ten German lives, for all civilian mass 
murder we will take an equivalent number of Germans the minute we 
reach their soil—we ourselves will treat all prisoners according to 
civilized warfare.’’”” 

Naturally one does not expect political leaders to assert definitely 
that they intend to kill women and children.’”* The feelings of the 
whole civilized world are so completely in accord with the traditional 
distinction between innocent and guilty, and such a very large number 
of people (with votes) everywhere consider themselves to be among 
the innocent, that it would probably be political suicide to announce 
explicitly such a policy; and even from the military point of view it 
would provide the enemy with priceless propaganda. Any attack 
on the innocent civil population will always be covered up by a eu- 
phemistic name, like ‘‘area”’ bombing, or simply written off under the 





the Golden Rule a new twist in a speech broadcast on May 10, 1942. He said that Bomber 
Command had done a great thing in teaching “‘a race of itching warriors that there is 
something after all in the old and still valid Golden Rule” (Spaight, Bombing Vindicated, 
p. 103). 

% Boston Herald, July 4, 1944 (italics added). 

% New York Times, June 1, 1944. 

™ New York Times, July 20, 1944. The question of revenge does not constitute any 
theoretical problem for the moralist. Such a motive includes hatred and is clearly im- 
moral. It violates the Gospel law. But reprisals, as that term is used in international 
law, must be distinguished from revenge. When used as a last resort and with due regard 
for the moral law, they can be legitimate; cf. Louis le Fur, Précis de droit international 
public (Paris: Dalloz, 1939), nn. 873, 908. But their use is always dangerous, because 
it leads to a grim competition of frightfulness; cf. A. Messineo, S.J., “Le rappresaglie e 
la guerra,” Civilta Cattolica, Anno 92, Vol. I (March 15, 1941), p. 420. 

8 The statement of Mr. Stanley Baldwin quoted by Fr. Joseph Keating is exceptional: 
“The only defence is offence which means that you have to kill more women and children 
more quickly than the enemy [can] if you want to save yourselves” (quoted in “‘The 
Ethics of Bombing,” The Catholic Mind, XXXVI, July 22, 1938, 279, note 3); the speech 
was made in the House of Commons on Nov. 10, 1932. 
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general absolution of ‘military necessity.” My point, therefore, is 
to indicate that we have good grounds for suspecting that the de facto 
intent of the air strategists is not governed by the morality of direct 
and indirect intent at all, and that it is naive and unrealistic to im- 
agine them conforming themselves to the principle of the double 
effect on this score. 


The Question of a Proportionately Grave Cause 


But furthermore, the question of direct or indirect intent is not 
decisive in the application of the principle of the double effect. There 
still remains the question of proportionately grave causes to justify 
the alleged “permission’’ of the evil. Even if I doubted, therefore, 
about the abstract possibility of “holding back the intention,” I 
would have no doubt about the immorality of obliteration bombing. 
When it is carried out on the scale described, I am convinced it lacks 
all sufficient justification. And though the question of proportionate 
cause involves military considerations on which the moralist cannot 
speak with authority, yet it also includes strictly moral elements. 
And so, leaving aside for the moment the authority of the Pope (whose 
voice can be effectively appealed to on this question), as well as those 
principles of charity and humanity which, by law and example, 
Christ made the very groundwork of our religion, let us see whether 
the element of proportionate cause is satisfied in the general strategy 
of obliteration. 

The principal reason alleged to justify the infliction of enormous 
agonies on hundreds of thousands and even millions of innocent 
persons by obliteration bombing is the reason of military necessity, 
or of shortening the war. We hear that “it must be done to win the 
war’; “it will shorten the war and save our soldiers’ lives’’; “‘it will 
liberate Europe and enable us to feed the starving sooner.” Major 
General J. F. C. Fuller, writing long before obliteration bombing was 
an issue, said: “When however it is realized that to enforce policy, 
and not to kill, is the objective [in war] and that the policy of a nation 
though maintained and enforced by her soldiers and sailors is not 
fashioned by them but by the civil population, surely then if a few 
civilians get killed in the struggle they have nothing to complain of— 
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‘dulce et decorum est pro patria mori!’”’?® Mr. J. M. Spaight makes 
the amazing claim that the long-range bomber, built for operations 
like the present one in Germany, is the savior of lives, of civilization, 
and the cornerstone of future peace. 

Now in the practical estimation of proportionate cause it is funda- 
mental to recognize that an evil which is certain and extensive and 
immediate will rarely be compensated for by a problematical, specu- 
lative, future good. The evil wrought by obliteration is certain 
injury and death, here and now, to hundreds of thousands, and an 
incalculable destruction of their property. The ultimate good which 
is supposed to compensate for this evil is of a very speculative 
character. 

When Great Britain first adopted obliteration as a policy, Mr. 
Churchill called it an experiment. He did not know whether it 
would work or not.8° The U.S. Army Air Forces in their account of 
the first year’s work in Germany say: “Target: Germany is the 
story of an experiment,” and admit that after a year “‘the final evalua- 
tion is yet to be made,” and from the nature of the case cannot be 
made ahead of time or even at the time of the bombing. The effects 
on future battles are too far removed—sometimes not felt for six 
months.** To the question, “Will bombing win the war?’’, Target: 
Germany replies: ‘To the military logician the question is beside the 
point. Aerial assault is directed both at the enemy’s will to resist 
and his means to resist. One may collapse before the other; either 
eventuality is desirable. Bombing will be carried out to the fullest 
extent in either case.’ Naturally the authors of Target: Germany 
have confidence in the military effectiveness of their strategy, but 
they are far from talking in terms of certainty, and they are talking 

7 Quoted by John K. Ryan, Modern War and Basic Ethics, p. 115, note. Dr. Ryan 
gives many references to writers who hold the theory that attacking civil populations is a 


humanizing element in war. 

8° According to Time, July 7, 1943, Churchill “stated the reaction of the global strate- 
gists when he said, “The experiment is well worth trying so long as other measures are not 
excluded.’ ”’ This was after Harris and Eaker had given assurances that Germany could 
be bombed out of the war in 1943. Seven months later this had not taken place. 

*! Target: Germany, p. 19. 

® Target: Germany, p. 118; also p. 115; “The purpose of this book has been factually 
to record the testing of a new concept of vertical warfare.” 
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of the whole air strategy, both the British and American assignments, 
It is well known, besides, that many military men and many air force 
men doubted the effectiveness of the strategic bombing of industria] 
centers. The French military officials were against it.* According 
to Mr. Spaight, the Germans have never believed in its military 
effectiveness for Germany.“ This is not the time when we can 
expect the opponents of strategic bombing to voice their views. After 
all they are in the service, we are at war, and the defenders of the 
bombing have had their ideas officially endorsed. But on the merits 
of the question, whether this bombing is a profitable and effective 
strategy from the military point of view, there is disagreement among 
the military experts themselves. 

We are told by a competent reporter of facts that Churchill had 
“powerful critics of the British Bomber command inside his own Air 
Ministry. ... [Certain] British airmen...have come to distrust 
his bomber strategy....The night attacks on German industrial 
populations, they think, are too haphazard, the targets too far back 
in the production sequence, to affect German military strength now. 
They argue that quite aside from ethical considerations Harris’ 
technique ...is not necessarily shortening the war.” The same 
writer tells us that there is a “small but influential group of British 
intellectuals who have been arguing privately that the economic and 
social problems deriving from the wrecking of German communities 
will prove more disastrous in the end than the immediate problem 
which bombing is supposed to bypass.”* 

The United States’ air leaders, though fully co-operating with 
British obliteration methods, cannot help betraying their preference 
for American precision work. And criticism of the general strategy 
over Germany is not unheard of among military men in this country. 
In a forthcoming book, Colonel W. F. Kernan, the well-known strate- 
gist, will express his opinion that bombing cities is the wrong strategy— 
this from a purely military point of view.* 


*8 Spaight, Bombing Vindicated, pp. 70-71. 

*4 Loc. cit. Mr. Spaight himself has no doubt about the policy. 

8 Charles J. V. Murphy, “The Airmen and the Invasion,” Life, Apr. 10, 1944, p. 95. 

% Col. Kernan is the author of Defense Will Not Win This War (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1942), and We Can Win This War (Boston: Little, Brown, 1943). His forthcoming book 
will be called Let’s Be Heroic, and it is in Chapter V that he expresses his views on the 
strategy used over Germany. 
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It remains to be seen, therefore, whether this type of bombing is a 
military necessity in order to win the war sooner and save British and 
American lives. The bombing of Monte Cassino was called a military 
necessity in order to save American lives; but the military experts 
proved to be mistaken. ‘Military necessity” can become a mere 
catchword, and a cloak for every sort of excess, especially when 
the judgment is made entirely on military grounds without taking 
into account other factors, such as psychology (not to mention moral- 
ity).87 Germany’s strategic bombing of England was held to be a 
failure partly because it stiffened the resistance of the English. Who 
can say to what extent our obliteration will strengthen rather than 
weaken the German will to resist—or to what excesses of cruel retribu- 
tion against our soldiers the people will be aroused? There are many 
military men who still agree with Marshal Foch: “You cannot scare 
a great nation into submission by destroying her cities.”** Members 
of the French hierarchy have warned us that our bombing in France 
(the argument holds a fortiori for Germany), “by striking blindly at 
innocent populations, by mutilating the face of our country, might 
engender between our nations a volume of hatred which not even the 
peace will be able to assuage.’’*® And more than one observer has 
noted the extreme cautiousness with which Russia has resorted to this 
type of bombing, in western Europe. Russia is not making enemies 
unnecessarily, where she intends to govern. 

The next argument—that obliteration bombing will hasten the day 
when our victorious arms will enable us to feed the starving millions 
abused by the Axis—seems to contain an element of hypocrisy. If 
we wanted to feed starving Europe, we (the United States and Great 
Britain) could feed millions of the innocent right now. Mr. Hoover 
has pointed out the way. It does not become us to omit to feed the 
millions we certainly could feed now, and adopt obliteration with its 


* Vera Brittain, “Not Made in Germany,” Fellowship, X (June, 1944), 108, answers 
the President’s argument that bombing, in the opinion of an overwhelming percentage of 
military authorities, is shortening the war. She says: “It is, however, well known that 
most military authorities possess expert minds which are necessarily limited to their own 
sphere. With rare exceptions they are apt to perceive only one aspect of the present 
and little of the future, and their judgments tend to be based on mathematical calculations 
rather than on human reactions.” 

** Quoted by John K. Ryan, Modern War and Basic Ethics, p. 117, note. 

*° London Tablet, CLXXXIII (May 20, 1944), 246. 
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immense torture of the innocent on the plea that it may enable us to 
feed the hungry later on; especially when President Roosevelt's 
personal envoy, Colonel Donovan, spoke as follows to the French 
ambassador at Ankara in the spring of 1941: “The American people 
are prepared to starve every Frenchman if that’s necessary to defeat 
Hitler.” It would be more forthright to argue as Mr. Spaight does, 
that since it is permissible to starve civilians, then why is it not per- 
missible to go on bombing them?” At least this points up the moral 
issues instead of beclouding them. 

To all these bizarre claims, that attacks on the civilian population 
are a humanizing element in modern war, I think the following words 
of Dr. Ryan are relevant: “From a merely utilitarian standpoint 
these attacks cannot be justified, for they would spread destruction 
rather than restrict it, lengthen a war rather than shorten it, provide 
bitter causes for future conflicts rather than the conditions of a last- 
ing peace.” ? 

I conclude from all this that it is illegitimate to appeal to the princi- 
ple of the double effect when the alleged proportionate cause is specu- 
lative, future, and problematical, while the evil effect is definite, 
widespread, certain, and immediate. 

But my argument can be pressed still further, and on more general 
grounds. Even if obliteration bombing did shorten this war (and if 
the war ends tomorrow we shall never know whether it was this type 
of bombing that ended it), and even if it did save many military lives, 
we still must consider what the result for the future will be if this means 
of warfare is made generally legitimate. 

Can we afford to justify from this time forward obliteration bombing 
as a legitimate instrument of war? Once it is conceded that this is a 
lawful means of waging war, then it is equally available to our enemies, 
present and future. They will have just as much right to use it 
against us as they have to use guns against our soldiers. I do not 
believe any shortening of the present war, or any saving of the lives 
of our soldiers (problematical at best) is a cause sufficient to justify 
on moral grounds the use of obliteration bombing in the future. 





% Quoted in America, LXX (June 10, 1944), 279. 
% Bombing Vindicated, p. 120. 
% Modern War and Basic Ethics (1st. ed.; Washington, D. C., 1933), p. 101. 
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For in practice, though one may adhere verbally to the distinction 
between innocent and guilty, the obliteration of great sections of 
cities, including whole districts of workers’ residences, means the 
abandonment of that distinction as an effective moral norm. When 
the innocent civil population can be wiped out on such a large scale 
very little is left practically of the rights of the innocent. Each new 
and more terrifying procedure, with more and more loss of innocent 
life, can always be defended as a mere extension of the principle, 
justified by the desperate military necessities of the case. The wiping 
out of whole cities is a reversion to barbarism as far as civilian rights 
are concerned. Already there is talk of using gas when we go into 
the Far East. The present demands of legislators, editors, and 
others for the indiscriminate bombing of non-industrial towns in 
Germany is a clear example of an inevitable tendency—once you get 
used to the idea of obliteration, and justify it. 

This is another way of saying that the recognition of obliteration 
bombing will easily and quickly lead to the recognition of total war 
itself. Some may say, of course, that we recognize total war already 
and are waging it. But that would be a gross exaggeration. Dr. 
Guido Gonella tells us: “The totality of war is generally understood 
in a three-fold sense. It applies to the persons by whom and against 
whom warlike action is exercised, to the means which are employed 
in war, and to the places where warlike action takes place. (The 
term war-like action is taken in the broadest sense, including not only 
military action but also every form of manifestation of hostility, for 
example, by economic blockade, by the war of nerves etc....)’’ And 
again: “If total war is defended as a war which is fought without 
regard to any limitations affecting persons, or means of warfare, or 
places,’ then it must be condemned as immoral.® All Catholics, 
following the lead of the Pope, the hierarchy, and firmly established 
moral principles, condemn total war in this, its fullest, sense. To say 
that war need know no restraint in these matters is equivalent to 
asserting that men at war are no longer bound by the natural law at 
all. And so the elimination of total war was one of the main ob- 
jectives of the Holy Father’s Christmas message of 1941. 

I do not think any American or British statesman or leader believes 


% A World to Reconstruct, Chap. XII. 
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we are waging, or should wage war in this utterly unrestrained and 
barbaric manner. But I do think the theory of total war, proclaimed 
unashamedly by some of our enemies, has made an impression on 
leaders and on the popular mind. The phrase has been tossed about 
like the phrase “military necessity,’ and it becomes a cover-all to 
hide and excuse practices which would otherwise be readily recognized 
as immoral. The false notion that today whole peoples are waging 
war against whole peoples is insinuated or openly propagated, and 
the conclusion is drawn that whole peoples are legitimate objects of 
attack.” 

Now the air bombardment of civilian centers is a symbol of total 
war in its worst sense. It is the first thing that comes to mind when 
the phrase “total war’ is heard. The air bombardment of great 
centers of population lets down the bars, and opens up enormous 
categories of persons, hitherto immune, against whom warlike action 
can now be taken; it changes the scene of war-like activity from the 
battlefield to the city, and not only to the war factories but to the 
residential districts of the workers; and it uses explosives and in- 
cendiaries to a hitherto unheard of degree, leaving only one more 
step to go to the use of poison gas or bacteriological war. This means 
that obliteration bombing has taken us a long step in the direction of 
immoral total war. ‘To justify it, will, I believe, make it exceedingly 
difficult to draw the line at further barbarities in practice. If the 
leaders of the world were well educated in moral matters and con- 
scientious in the application of Christian moral principles to the 
waging of war, the danger might not be so real. But half of them are 
not Christian at all and worship material force as an ultimate, while 
almost all of them are immersed in a completely secularized tradition. 
If moralists grant them the vast horrors of obliteraticin bombing, what 
will stop them from that point on? If one were merely applying the 

% See S. L. A. Marshall, Blitzkrieg (New York: Wm. Morrow, 1940), especially pp. 32, 
111, 145, 149; George Fielding Eliot, Bombs Bursting in Air (New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1939), pp. 23-25; Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney, What the Citizen Should Know about 
the Air Forces (New York: Norton, 1942), p. 205; Fletcher Pratt, America and Total War 
(New York: Smith and Durell, 1941); Cyril Falls, The Nature of Modern Warfare (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941); E. J. Kingston-McCloughry, Winged Warfare 
(London: Jonathan Cape, 1937); General Wladyslaw Sikorski, Modern Warfare (New 


York: Roy Publishers, 1943); Giulio Douhet, The Command of the Air (New York: Coward 
McCann, 1942). 
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principle of the double effect to the act of an individual bombardier 
dropping a bomb, such considerations would not be very much to the 
point; but when the question is the whole strategy of obliteration, 
these larger considerations, the thought of future consequences for 
the whole civilized world, are the most important elements to be 
remembered in estimating proportionate cause. 


The Mind of the Holy See 


We cannot doubt that considerations of this world-wide kind have 
led the Popes to raise their voices time and again in defence of the 
rights of the innocent, in condemnation of the indiscriminate air 
bombardment of civilians, and against the increasingly ferocious and 
immoral practices of “total war.’”’ Even in the last war, Benedict 
XV condemned the aerial bombardment of civilians. In the recent 
Spanish war, Pius XI condemned the bombing of cities in Spain, in- 
cluding that done by Franco. Pius XII from the very beginning of 
the present war has pleaded for the innocent, and appealed to the 
law of Christian charity as well as the natural law itself. If his words 
do not contain an implicit condemnation of obliteration bombing as 
I have described it, then it is hard to see what he does condemn. If 
he deplored the bombing of Rome and expressed publicly his dis- 
approval of it—that bombing which was carried out with such elabo- 
rate and well publicized precautions—what would he say of the 
horrors of obliteration bombing? We give only a few examples of 
the present Pontiff’s words on the immunity of civil populations, the 
rights of the innocent, the atrocities of war and of air bombardment.” 

On Sept. 14, 1939, he said: ‘We cling in a special manner to the 
hope that civilian populations will be preserved from all direct military 
operations.”” On Sept. 30, 1939, he deplored the sufferings of the 
Polish civil population. On Dec. 24, 1939, he said: 


Moreover, since the world seems to have forgotten the peaceful message of 
Christ, the voice of reason and Christian brotherhood, We have been forced to 
witness a series of acts irreconcilable alike with the precepts of positive interna- 
tional law and those of the law of nature, as well as with the elementary sentiments 


® Principles for Peace (Washington, D. C.: N.C.W.C., 1943), nn. 450, 478, 491, 494, 


522, 563. 
* The following quotations from Pius XII, unless otherwise noted, can be found in 


Principles for Peace, where they are arranged in chronological order. 
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of humanity; acts which show in what a vicious circle the juridical sense becomes 
involved when it is led by considerations of expediency. Among such crimes We 
must include [the aggression against Poland]; atrocities (by whichever side com- 
mitted); and the unlawful use of destructive weapons against non-combatants 
and refugees, against old men, and women and children; a disregard for the dignity, 
liberty, and life of man, showing itself in actions which cry to heaven for vengeance. 


On June 2, 1940, he asks the belligerent nations to observe the 
principles of humanity and international law in their treatment of 
non-combatants and occupied countries. On Dec. 21, 1940, he 
pleads for the rights of children in war time. On Dec. 24, 1940, he 
said: 


Venerable shrines, monuments, and institutions of Christian charity are laid 
in ruins. The laws and morality of international warfare have been so callously 
ignored that future generations will look back on the present war as one of the 
gloomiest periods in history. Our thoughts anticipate with anxiety the moment 
when the complete chronicle of those who have been killed, maimed, injured, 
captured, those who have lost their homes and their relatives, will be known in all 
its details. 


And on Apr. 13, 1941: 


We feel obliged. . . to state that the ruthless struggle has at times assumed forms 
which can be described only as atrocious. May all belligerents, who also have 
human hearts moulded by mothers’ love, show some feeling of charity for the 
sufferings of civilian populations, for defenceless women and children, for the sick 
and aged, all of whom are often exposed to greater and more widespread perils of 
war than those faced by soldiers at the front! We beseech the belligerent powers 
to abstain until the very end from the use of still more homicidal instruments of 
warfare; for the introduction of such weapons inevitably results in their retaliatory 
use, often with greater violence and cruelty by the enemy. If already we must 
lament the fact that the limits of legitimate warfare have been repeatedly exceeded, 
would not the more widespread use of increasingly barbarous offensive weapons 
soon transform the war into an unspeakable horror? 


And on Dec. 24, 1942: 


Mankind owes that vow [to return to the law of God] to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who, without any fault on their part, sometimes only because 
of their nationality or race, have been consigned to death or to a slow decline. 
Mankind owes that vow to the many thousands of non-combatants, women, 
children, sick, and aged, from whom aerial warfare—whose horrors We have from 
the beginning frequently denounced—has, without discrimination, or through 
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inadequate precautions, taken life, goods, health, home, charitable refuge, or 
house of prayer. 


On July 20, 1943, he protests against the bombing of Rome.*? On 
Sept. 1, 1943, he said: “In all countries there is an increasing aversion 
to the brutality of the methods of a total war which tends to go 
beyond all legitimate bounds and all the norms of divine and human 
law.’ And on Dec. 24, 1943: 


We see indeed only a conflict which degenerates into that form of warfare 
that excludes all restriction and restraint, as if it were the apocalyptic expression 
of a civilization in which evergrowing technical progress is accompanied by an 
ever greater decline in the realm of the soul and morality. It is a form of war 
which proceeds without intermission on its horrible way and piles up slaughter of 
such a kind that the most bloodstained pages of past history pale in comparison 
with it. The peoples have had to witness a new and incalculable perfection of the 
means and arts of destruction, while at the same time they see an interior decadence 
which, starting from the weakening and deviation of the moral sense, is hurtling 
ever downward towards the state where every human sentiment is being crushed 
and the light of reason eclipsed, so that the words of Wisdom are fulfilled: ‘They 
were all bound together with one chain of darkness’ (Wisdom 17:17). 


On Apr. 22, 1944, the Osservatore Romano records a letter of Pius 
XII to Cardinal Maglione deploring the increasing frightfulness of 
the war and seeking to make the waging of war more merciful.! 
And on June 2, 1944, the Pope said: “The Eternal City, mother cell 
of civilization, and even the holy ground around the tomb of St. 
Peter, have had to learn by experience how far the spirit inspiring 
present-day methods of warfare, for a variety of reasons becoming 
ever more ferocious, has departed from those abiding norms which 
were once hailed as inviolable laws.”! 

These quotations and many more of a similar character will leave 
no one in doubt as to what the view of Pius XII would be on the 
morality of obliteration bombing.’ He has never said a word, as 


7 Letter to Cardinal Marchetti-Selvaggiani, AAS, XXXV (1933), 252. 

% Radio Broadcast, AAS, XXXV (1933), 278. 

* Christmas Message to Cardinals, reprinted in the Brooklyn Tablet, Jan. 1, 1944. 

100 Reported in the Catholic Herald (London), April 28, 1944. : 

‘ This was part of his name-day address to the Cardinals, in which he said that to 
raise a hand against Rome would be matricide; reprinted in the Brooklyn Tablet, June 10, 
1944, 

1@ All the important documents of Pius XII on this subject up to Jan. 1, 1943, can be 
found in Principles for Peace. 
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far as I can discover, which would give anyone the slightest encourage- 
ment to believe that he would condone, much less favor, such a 
monstrously cruel method of combat in this war or in any other. And 
he has spoken so often of the sacred rights of the innocent, and so 
sharply of the increasing ferocity of the present war, and of the in- 
humanity and immorality of air warfare that one can only conclude 
that he would condemn as immoral the obliteration bombing defined 
above. And I have omitted, through lack of space, those many 
appeals of his to the law of Christian charity and the spirit of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ which are for believers obligatory norms of conduct 
even in war. I add one more quotation, to my mind particularly 
telling, taken from his allocution to the cardinals on his name day, 
the feast of St. Eugene, June 2, 1943. At the time he spoke these 
words the RAF and VIII Bomber Command had finished more than 
a year of obliteration: 


No less painful and deplorable, Venerable Brothers and Beloved Sons, is it that 
often in this war the moral judgment on certain actions (which are opposed to 
justice and the laws of humanity) is made to depend upon whether the one who is 
responsible for it belongs to one or the other of the parties in conflict, without 
regard to its agreement or disagreement with the norms sanctioned by the Eternal 
Judge. On the other hand, the exacerbation of the technique of war, the pro- 
gressive insistence on the use of means of fighting which make no distinction 
between so-called military and non-military ‘objectives’ cannot but recall the mind 
to the dangers which are inherent in the stern and relentless competition between 
action and reprisal—with harm not only to single peoples but to the whole com- 
munity of nations. We, who from the beginning have done what was in Our 
power to induce the belligerents to respect the laws of humanity in aerial warfare, 
consider it Our duty, for the good of all, to plead once more for their observance. 
At the moment, furthermore, when the spectre of still more horrible instruments 
of destruction and death rises to try the souls of men, it is not superfluous to warn 
the civilized world that it walks on the edge of an abyss of unspeakable misfortunes. 
Venerable Brothers and Beloved Sons, how could a peace of justice,understanding, 
humanity and brotherhood ever arise from such methods of war?! 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusion of this paper can be stated briefly. Obliteration 
bombing, as defined, is an immoral attack on the rights of the inno- 


108 4AS, XXXV (1933), 169. 
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cent. It includes a direct intent to do them injury. Even if this 
were not true, it would still be immoral, because no proportionate 
cause could justify the evil done; and to make it legitimate would 
soon lead the world to the immoral barbarity of total war. The 
voice of the Pope and the fundamental laws of the charity of Christ 
confirm this condemnation. 








THE PROBLEM OF PERSECUTION IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH 


E. A. RYAN, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


O EVERY manner of moral conscience today the employment of 

force in support of religion is an object of particular abhorrence. 
The spiritual penalties which a Church may inflict, such as excommu- 
nication, ordinarily excite little indignation; but the use of corporal 
punishment in order to win or retain adherence to religious doctrine— 
expecially to the Christian gospel of love—would release storms of 
protest. Emphatic denunciations have been pronounced upon the 
Catholic Church because of the use she has supposedly made of cor- 
poral punishment, or even of the death penalty, in the past. Lecky, 


for instance, makes the charge that “...the Church of Rome has 
shed more innocent blood than any other institution that has ever 
existed among mankind,” and that “...the Church of Rome has 


inflicted a greater amount of unmerited suffering that any other religion 
that has ever existed among mankind.” Lecky’s condemnation is 
directed particularly against the medieval monks. Similarly, a recent 
writer on the subject considers corporal punishment for heresy to be 
“medieval,” whether it was inflicted in the sixth century or in the 
sixteenth, or even in a later century.” 

Of course, anyone who is familiar with the history of Western culture 
knows that serious reasons for the charge of intolerance are to be found 
long before the medieval period. In the earliest persecutions, which 
made the Church of the first three centuries the Church of martyrs, 
some might see the proof of an intransigence that excited the hatred 
of the pagan masses, and left to the Roman officials no alternative but 
repression of a socially disruptive sect. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that within a century of September, 324, when Constantine the Great 
became sole master of the Empire, the Catholic religion had been made 


1W. E. H. Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, 
II (ed. Appleton, New York, 1914), 40, 46. 

2 Ernest W. Nelson, “The Theory of Persecution,” in Persecution and Liberty: Essays 
in honor of George Lincoln Burr (New York, 1931), p. 3; Professor Nelson’s summary but 
penetrating analysis is worthy of close study. 
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the state religion, and other cults were either suppressed or forced to 
be content with a grudging toleration. Asa matter of fact, the history 
of this period would seem to furnish what is perhaps the most serious 
argument that could be used against the clemency of the Christian 
Church. 

However, the medieval Inquisition and its Spanish and Roman 
imitations have made a greater impact upon the Western imagination 
than the intolerance of the early Christian emperors. The use of 
torture and the frequent burnings at the stake have been pictured so 
vividly by brush and pen that they have become idées fixes in the mind 
of the West. In consequence, it is an established conviction in the 
minds of many that the Catholic Church is intrinsically and essentially 
a persecuting power, whose persecuting activity is at times restrained 
only by the contingent fact that in certain historical situations it is a 
minority group. Even in our own times and in our own country, in 
which Catholicism has attained the status of the largest single religious 
body, suspicions of Catholic designs are not seldom heard. While 
virtuously affirming that there is nothing in Protestantism that would 
make a revival of Protestant persecution in the least degree likely, some 
writers see a considerable danger lest Roman Catholicism grow power- 
ful enough even in the Anglo-Saxon world to put its essential intoler- 
ance into effect by silencing or even by punishing its critics and 
opponents. 

At all events, it would seem that an adequate presentation of the 
complete Catholic position on religious liberty is rather badly needed. 
On the other hand, such a presentation is not easily made, especially 
in a way that would make it intelligible to anyone outside the Catholic 
tradition. Our doctrinal position is quite complicated; it involves a 
number of nice distinctions, and an equally nice balance in the state- 
ment of principle. Moreover, in consequence of the concept of the 
Church as a juridical institution, the Catholic manner of approach to 
the problem demands the assumption of a legal point of view that is 
disconcerting to the strictly “evangelical’’ mind, and may create the 
impression of quibbling. For instance, authors are at pains to point 
out that the official decisions of the Church do not strictly prove that 
the Church possesses anything more than a conditional power of inflict- 
ing corporal or material penalties for certain delicta (“if you do not 
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accept this fine or other penalty, you will be excommunicated’’).! 
Again, it is a common thesis that the Church most probably does not 
possess the ius gladii. And it is usually quite astonishing to the sort 
of person whom Lecky’s views have impressed to find that the classic 
refutation of the opposing theory, that the Church has the right to 
inflict capital punishment, is drawn from the fact that she has never 
in practice used the right!® 

However, it is not the purpose of this paper to go into the doctrinal 
or legal aspects of the Catholic position on religious liberty. These 
will be treated in future articles in this review. The present article 
has simply an historical scope. As a matter of fact, as Carlyle has 
pointed out, from the historical standpoint the problem of religious 
liberty is extremely difficult and complex. After affirming that the 
relations between the Christian Church and the development of the 
idea of personal liberty were very intimate, and that in their profounder 
aspects the principles represented by the Church can only be satisfied 
by liberty, he adds: “Unhappily, the Christian Church also gravely 
misunderstood its own position, and has often acted in complete contra- 
diction to its own first principles.’’>>* 

The latter judgment is not quite fair. But, in conjunction with Car- 
lyle’s previous affirmation, it should warn the historian to approach the 
past with a readiness to make necessary distinctions. Present-day 
Catholics are quite willing to admit that the contemporary position of 
the Church was reached as the result of a lengthy doctrinal develop- 
ment, to which (as was to be expected in a problem that is essentially 
social in its implications) the radical social changes throughout the 
centuries have contributed powerfully, in the way of an external 
stimulus. The present article will not trace the whole course of this 
development; it will confine itself simply to the ancient Church. 
Moreover, its main object is rather to present the materials for further 
interpretative study than to undertake the interpretation itself. 


3 A. Vermeersch, S.J., Tolerance (London, 1913), p. 60. 

‘4 Tbid., pp. 63-102. 

5 Cf. F. Cappello, S.J., Summa iuris publici ecclesiastici (Rome, 1936), p. 269. 

§ bis A. J. Carlyle, The Christian Church and Liberty (London, 1924), p. 89; some of these 
ideas are also developed in the same author’s work, Political Liberty: A History of the 
Conception in the Middle Ages and Modern Times (Oxford, 1941). 
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THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES 


The early history of the Christian Church is marked by several 
struggles, of which the most violent was that with the persecuting 
Roman Empire. It is usual to put the blame for this intolerance on 
the shoulders of the civil authorities. But when it is recalled that, 
prior to the advent of Christianity, a wise religious policy had enabled 
the emperors to maintain religious peace, the question as to the 
responsibility of the Christians arises.* The Roman state and Roman 
religion were, of course, closely related. Subject peoples were not free 
to ignore, but were required to recognise, the state divinities. This 
did not mean, of course, that they had to renounce their ancestral 
cults. State and local religions were practised simultaneously, and 
the rites of the Roman religion were performed chiefly by soldiers and 
officials. But a minimum of conformism in religious matters was 
required of all except the Jews. Judaism had been able to obtain for 
itself certain exemptions from the Roman masters. These exceptions 
had been facilitated by the wide acceptance of the gods of Egypt and 
the East throughout the Empire, as a result of the tendency to syncre- 
tism in religious matters induced by the decline in vigor of the national 
religion. Nevertheless, the Jews were suspect and unpopular because 
of their particularism. A tension existed, and it increased as emperor 
worship, from which the Jews were exempted, began to supplant the 
old Roman religion and in some (Eastern) provinces came to be con- 
sidered the official religion.’ 

With the rise of Christianity, there appeared in the Empire a religion 
which claimed universal validity, holding that the eternal fate of all 
men depended on their acceptance or rejection of it. Moreover, the 
early Christians held that they must obey God rather than man, even 
when man had the power of the State behind him. They would not 
admit for a moment that their God was just another divinity to be 


® Robert G. Bone, Roman Persecution of Non-Christian Religions before 200 A.D. 
(Urbana, 1907); in this doctoral thesis, the author proves that despite general tolerance 
“,.it is clear that at times the Romans persecuted other groups as severely as they did 
the Christians” (p. 3); he lists some two hundred repressions; but ordinarily, he says, 
“... the interference of the government was to forbid certain features such as human 
sacrifice, castration, magic, circumcision and certain types of divination” (p. 8). 

7 Cf. A. Ehrhard, Die Kirche der Martyrer (Miinchen, 1932), pp. 8 ff. 
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added to the Roman pantheon. Their God was the only true God and 
Christ His Son had come in human form to save the world. The reli- 
gions of the Empire, including the state religion, were regarded as false 
religions, to be held in abhorrence. While the early Christians were 
found everywhere in the Empire and even fought in the Roman armies, 
their principles forced them into a relative abstentionism.* They were 
compelled to avoid any position, vocation, or business which had any 
connection with the pagan cult. 

This manner of acting drew down upon the heads of the Christians 
the suspicion and hatred of the pagan masses. In consequence of their 
profession, the Christians seemed to the pagans to be enemies of the 
ancestral cults, of Roman culture, and of the Roman state, which lived 
in an atmosphere of paganism. The Christians were charged with 
atheism, because they abandoned the official rites. Misinterpretation 
of the agape and the kiss of peace in use among them led to charges of 
cannibalism and incest. Because they turned to the East in prayer, 
they were charged with sun-worship. All pestilences and disasters 
were considered as due to their actions. Charges of this nature led 
inevitably to mob violence, and then the government had to investigate 
the Christians.°* 

Why did the Empire abandon its police of religious toleration? Why 
were the Christians made outlaws and persecuted? The reason is that 
when the Roman police became fully aware of the religious position of 
the early Christians repression was inevitable. So long as they were 
looked upon as a Jewish sect, the Christians profited by the policy of 
the Empire which granted to the Jews the exercise of their national 
religion and exempted them from all acts of the official cult. Once the 
authorities understood that it was not a variety of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity had no right to profit by Jewish privilege. Consequently, 
Christians had to accept the minimum of religious conformity required 
of all save Jews, or disappear.'° The Christians resolutely refused to 
conform, or even to make a gesture of conciliation. 

® Cf. A. Fliche et V. Martin, Histoire de l’ Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’d nos jours, I, 
L’Eglise primitive, par J. Lebreton et J. Zeiller, pp. 398 ff. 

* Cf. E. C. Colwell, “Popular Reactions against Christianity in the Roman Empire,” 
in Environmental Factors in Christian History (Chicago, 1939), pp. 53-72. 


10G. de Ruggiero says: “...the persecution of Christians during the first three 
centuries arose far less from any antipathy on the part of the pagans to the new religion 
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It is clear, then, that the early Christians would brook no compromise 
with polytheism. They were as far as possible removed from the view 
that God is pleased with various kinds of worship. They held to one 
God and one true religion, and it was this attitude that destroyed the 
religious peace of the Roman Empire. It was an echo of the teaching 
of St. Paul, who had painted the religious and moral conditions of the 
pagans in such colors as to make any accord with them unthinkable 
(Romans 1:18-32). 

An equally vigorous rejection of heresy characterized the early 
Christians. Evidence abounds. There is the story of St. John, the 
Lord’s disciple, who went to bathe at Ephesus and, seeing Cerinthus 
within, ran out crying: “Let us flee, lest even the bath fall because 
Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.” Polycarp also, when 
accosted by the heresiarch Marcion with the question: ‘““Knowest thou 
us?”, replied: “I know the first-born of Satan.’ We read too that 
the early Montanists complained that they were driven away from the 
faithful as wolves from the fold.” Irenaeus, in his Adversus Haereses, 
shows his detestation of heretics. To him they appear blasphemous 
and impudent sophists, blind men led by the blind, who deservedly 
fall into the ditch of ignorance." Alluding to this attitude, Celsus 
charged that the Christians hated each other with a perfect hatred. 

A final curious instance in this connection is that of Natalis, the 
Roman confessor who (c. 200) was hired by the Adoptionists for one 
hundred and fifty denarii per month to be their bishop. Since he func- 
tioned at Rome, Natalis has some claim to be considered the first anti- 
pope. Warned in visions of the error of his ways, he paid no heed; 
his pre-eminence was too sweet. Then he “was scourged by holy 
angels and punished severely through the entire night.” If these 
“holy angels” happened to be angels of flesh and blood, as has been 





as such, than from the unwillingness or inability of the Christians to participate in the 
external imperial rites which were considered an essential element in the civil obligations 
of all citizens” (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XIII, 240). And A. J. Carlyle affirms 
that “...it was because Christianity was not a national religion that it was illegal in 
the Roman Empire” (The Christian Church and Liberty, p. 29); there is an element of truth 
in this, 

" Eusebius, Church History, IV, 14; the translation here and in subsequent citations is 
taken from A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church, I, Eusebius, trans. by A. C. McGiffert (New York, 1925). 

2 Tbid., V, 16. 13 Trenaeus, Adversus Haereses, V, 20, 2. 
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suggested, this would be one of the first examples of the employment 
of corporal punishment for heresy. Natalis was cured of his desire 
for pre-eminence: “He put on sackcloth and covered himself with 
ashes and with great haste and in tears fell down before Zephyrinus the 
bishop, rolling at the feet not only of the clergy but also of the laity.” 
This was salutary for Natalis, no doubt; but if it did anything to 
provoke the use of violence by churchmen in subsequent ages, it was 
not fortunate for the Church. 

The attitude of the early Christians towards heretics strikes many 
Christians as even more reprehensible than their attitude to the pagans. 
This may be due to the belief that the heretics were “liberals” strug- 
gling toward the truth in a benighted age. Some Protestants, follow- 
ing the tradition of Flacius Illyricus, may look upon them as their 
spiritual ancestors. However, just how much scrutiny the “liberal- 
ism” of certain heretics (e.g., Marcion, Novatian, and Paul of Samo- 
sata) would stand is fairly clear. Certainly, the majority of the early 
Christians thought, with St. Hilary, that they were obstinate men who 
misunderstood the Holy Scriptures, and then pertinaciously refused to 
listen to the corrections of the Church. It was also clear that in some 
cases their intransigence was motivated more by greed, ambition, and 
spite than by sincere religious conviction. The Catholic Church, at 
any rate, met the intransigence of the heretics in an uncompromising 
spirit that recalls the words of St. Paul: “But even if we or an angel 
from heaven should preach a gospel to you other than that which we 
have preached to you, let him be anathema!”’ (Gal. 1:8). 


THE CHURCH OF THE EMPIRE 


The victory of Constantine the Great (306-337) over Licinius in 
September, 324, gave the sorely persecuted Christian Church complete 
freedom, and was the harbinger of great favors to come. During the 
period of repression, Christian voices had frequently been raised in 


14 Eusebius, Church History, V, 28. 

% Cf. Hilarius, De Trinitate, II, 3 (PL X, 51 f.). Professor Bainton writes: “The 
primitive Christian view of the Church as a congregation of the saints was abandoned to 
the Montanists, Novatianists, and Donatists’”’ (Sebastian Castellio, Concerning Heretics, 
trans. by R. H. Bainton, New York, 1935, p.12). Speaking of the same heresies, Newman 
wrote: “Three of the early heresies more or less originated in the obstinate, unchristian 
refusal to readmit to the privileges of the Gospel those who had fallen into sin” (Grammar 
of Assent, London, 1909, p. 455). 
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defence of liberty of religion. Then Christians thought of using no 
force save the force of argument. Tertullian had maintained that it 
was a fundamental human right and a privilege of human nature to 
worship according to conviction. Origen and Cyprian contrasted the 
violence sanctioned by the Old Law with the benignity which alone 
prevails under the New Dispensation. Writing in 308, Lactantius 
proclaimed: “There is no justification for violence and injury, for 
religion cannot be imposed by force. . . . It is a matter of the will which 
must be influenced by words, not by blows.’® But now that the 
Church was acquiring perfect freedom and was promised the ascend- 
ancy, would she remain true to these principles? Would she avoid 
coercion and still try to win converts only by persuasion? What would 
be her attitude toward heretics now that she was in a position to punish 
them corporally? Unhappily, the answer to these questions was not 
destined to be given exclusively by churchmen. 


Paganism Disestablished and Destroyed 


Although he was not baptized until near the end of his life, there is 
evidence that from the time of his conversion Constantine the Great 
aimed at the triumph of Christianity and its union with the Roman 
State.” It is certain that from 313 Bishop Hosius of Cordova was 
among his councillors, and that his legislation showed Christian tend- 
encies. Once firmly established in the rule of the entire Empire, Con- 
stantine lavished favors on the Christian Church, and granted to 
paganism only a scornful tolerance. Nevertheless, he was tolerant. 
As an able statesman, he realised that the power of pagan tradition 
was too great to be crushed. He retained, therefore, the title of 
Pontifex Maximus, and maintained the rights and privileges of ancient 
paganism. If he repressed certain pagan rites, it must be remembered 
that he also tried to control Christian schisms and heresies. If he 
burned the writings of the pagan Porphyry, he also burned those of the 
obnoxious Christian, Arius. Denounced and despised by its Pontifex 


6 These are the classic texts, found (with a commentary) in E. Vacandard, The Inquisi- 
tion, trans. by B. L. Conway (New York, 1918), pp. 2 ff. also in Hastings, Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, IX, 751. 

7 Cf. Norman H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church (London, 
1930), p. 83, note 57; the author quotes with approval the similar opinion of Raffaele 
Mariano. 
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Maximus, paganism was nonetheless still an official religion. No 
temples were closed or destroyed in the West. In the East some were 
closed, it is true, but for reasons of public morality. No iconoclasm 
was permitted.'® 

The great emperor held to this policy of toleration throughout his 
lifetime, but it was not destined to survive for long after his death. 
Perhaps Constantine foresaw this, or even orientated his sons in an- 
other direction. At any rate, there were not lacking zealous converts 
who urged the sons of Constantine to destroy completely the iniquity 
of idolatry by razing the pagan temples. To spur on their zeal, 
Firmicus Maternus pointed out that the riches of the pagan shrines 
could be turned into money for replenishing the imperial treasuries." 
In the East, where Christians were numerous, a few pagan temples 
were destroyed under Constantius (337-361). In his legislation, this 
longest-lived son of Constantine was very severe against the practice 
of the pagan religion, although, if we are to believe Symmachus, he did 
not enforce his decrees in their full severity. However that may be, 
if his laws of November 23, 353, February 19, 356, and December 1, 
356 had been enforced, paganism would even then have received a 
mortal wound.”° 

The pagan reaction led by Constantine’s nephew Julian (361-363) 
showed that Constantius had not been as astute as his father. The 
Apostate’s first move was simply to grant religious freedom, by which 
the orthodox Christians, persecuted by the caesaropapist Constantius, 
profited as much as the pagans. But Julian’s favors were intended 
only for the pagans. Temples were reopened or rebuilt. Christians 
were obliged to return materials which came from pagan temples. 
Some Christians who had made themselves marked men by their zeal 
against the pagans now suffered mob violence and even death.” 

18 Cf. Fliche-Martin, Histoire de l’ Eglise, U1, 62 ff. 

19 “Sic vobis feliciter cuncta provenient, victoriae, opulentia, pax, copia, sanitas et 
triumphi, ut divina majestate protecti, orbem terrae felici gubernetis imperio” (De Errore 
Profanarum Religionum, XXX; PL XII, 1049 f.). 

20 Cf. Codex Theodosianus, XVI, 10, 5: “Aboleantur sacrificia nocturna Magnentio 
auctore permissa et nefaria deinceps licentia repellatur”; ibid., XVI, 10, 4: ‘“Placuit, 
omnibus locis atque urbibus universis claudi protinus templa. . . . Volumus etiam cunctos 
sacrificiis abstinere”’; ibid., XVI, 10, 6: “Poena capitis subjugari praecipimus eos, quos 


operam sacrificiis dare vel colere simulacra constiterit.” 
"Cf. Fliche-Martin, op. cit., III, 188 ff. 
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Julian, however, did not desire physical violence, although he was the 
thoroughgoing enemy of Christianity. His subtle persecution de- 
prived the Christian clergy of the privileges which had been accorded 
it and excluded all Christians from the teaching profession and from 
civil administration. As we can see in the letters of St. Ambrose, 
the Christians felt his persecution with the utmost keenness.” 

Although Julian’s reign was brief, his initiative held up the move- 
ment toward the disestablishment of paganism for a score of years. 
Under his immediate successors, tolerance and impartiality were the 
order of the day. Indeed, Theodoret wrote that under the administra- 
tion of Valens all were free except the faithful.* For twenty years 
the legal situation of paganism remained what it had been in the time 
of Constantine the Great. While paganism actually regained some 
lost ground, Christianity had to struggle to make progress. The 
pagans still made use of their old weapon of ridicule against the Chris- 
tians, calling them dull, absurd, without intelligence and without heart. 
At the same time they urged arguments, already timeworn, against 
the resurrection, divine providence, and other Christian tenets. 

Gratian (375-383) and Theodosius the Great (379-395) were the real 
artisans of the separation of paganism from the Roman state. In 382, 
the former fell under the influence of St. Ambrose, who probably led 
him to suppress the privileges of paganism. Of Gratian, St. Ambrose 
said: ““Fuit enim et ipse fidelis in domino, pius atque mansuetus, puro 
corde; fuit enim castus in corpore, qui praeter coniugium nescierit 
feminae a!terius consuetudinem.’’® Theodosius, whom Gratian had 
associated with himself in the Empire in 379, had his troubles with 
St. Ambrose, as is well known; but he could not escape the ascendancy 
of the great prelate. These three men disestablished paganism and 
thereby brought about its destruction. 

It is true that Gratian and Theodosius spared persons, and that 
under them some of the highest functionaries of the Empire were still 
professed pagans; but their principles and practice were unalterably 
opposed to the privileges which paganism considered its heritage. 


® Epist. XVII (PL XVI, 1002). 

%“ solos vero insectatus est eos, qui apostolica dogmata defendebant” (Ecclesias- 
ticae Historiae, V, 20; PG LXXXII, 1242). 

* Cf. Fliche-Martin, op. cit., III, 201 f. % De Obitu V alentiniani (PL XVI, 1441). 
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About 382, Gratian dropped the title of Pontifex Maximus, which all 
preceding emperors had borne, and tried to extirpate whatever pagan- 
ism still remained in official Rome. The money spent for pagan 
festivities, for the maintenance of the vestal virgins, and for the sup- 
port of the priests and their servants was applied to other purposes; 
the landed property of the priests was confiscated; their exemptions 
from the munera civilia were abolished; and finally the altar of Victory, 
which up to that time had stood in the Senate chamber, was removed.” 
These acts produced lively opposition. The pagan members of the 
Senate immediately protested, but Gratian refused to listen to their 
objections. Then, after the untimely assassination of Gratian, a com- 
plaint was lodged with his son, Valentinian II. We have the Memorial 
of the pagan prefect of the city, Symmachus, and two letters of St. 
Ambrose; these are the decisive documents in the matter of the dis- 
establishment of paganism. From them it is clear that it was a matter 
of life and death for the traditional cult of the Caesars.?? 

Symmachus’ plea for the restoration of the state of religion under 
which the Roman Republic had prospered does not lack cleverness: 
“Permit us, I beseech you, to transmit in our old age to our posterity 
what we ourselves received as boys.’’ He pleads that with no altar in 
the Senate on which to swear, “‘a door will be opened to perjury, which 
will receive the approval of illustrious Emperors, allegiance to whom 
is guarded by public oath.” In a visio, he introduces Rome herself, 
begging to be allowed to retain the rites which saved her from Hannibal 
and the Gauls. Then there follows a plea for the vestal virgins and 
the financial rights of the pagan priests. At the end there is a prayer 
and a request: ‘‘May the unseen patrons of all the sects be propitious 
to your Majesties, and may those in particular who of old assisted your 
ancestors aid you and be worshiped by us.” 

Symmachus was pleading a lost cause.?* Ambrose had no difficulty 
in refuting his plea. The arguments of the bishop are powerful. The 


*® Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyclopidie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
VII, 1838. 

27 Epistolae Ambrosii (PL XVI, 1002-24); they are translated in the Letters of St. 
Ambrose, A Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church (Oxford, 1881), pp. 88- 
114; all quotations are from this edition. 

28 Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ul, 
Chap. XVIII, has a eulogy of Symmachus’ petition. 
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majority of the Senate are Christian, and should not be compelled by 
a Christian emperor to take the oath of office at a pagan altar or to 
assist at heathen rites. He also recalls the pagan record: “The men 
who now complain of their losses are those who never spared our 
blood, and have even laid in ruins the very structures of our churches. 
The men who ask for privileges are they who denied to us by the late 
law of Julian the common right of speaking and teaching.’*® St. 
Ambrose ridicules the idea that the pagan gods were the cause of 
Rome’s greatness. To the seven vestal virgins richly supported by 
the state, he opposes the multitude of Christian virgins who live in 
poverty. But his main argument is that the pagan religion is seeking 
a privilege to which it no longer has any right: “We have grown by 
wrongs, by want, by punishment; they find that without money, their 
ceremonies cannot be maintained.’*® St. Ambrose was victorious, 
and in the summer of 384 Valentinian II rejected the petition of the 
pagan senators. Similar requests in 389 and 390 met with like refusals. 

Meanwhile, Theodosius was completing the disestablishment of 
paganism. In 391, pagan ceremonies were banished entirely from 
Rome and from Egypt. Finally, on November 8, 392, Theodosius 
decreed that sacrifices and other pagan rites were to be proscribed 
throughout the empire under pain of fines and confiscation of 
property.* Theodosius’ victory of September 6, 394, over the army 
of Eugene, the Christian usurper who favored paganism, sealed the 
official fate of the old state religion. Of course, pagans still existed 
inlarge numbers. On some occasions they resisted and even massacred 
Christian mobs who tried to overturn their temples. But paganism 
was no longer the religion of Rome. Indeed, its destruction followed 
close on its disestablishment. In 399, the rural temples were ordered 


*% Epist. XVII, 4 (PL XVI, 1002; Letters of St. Ambrose, p. 89). 

8° “Per injurias, per inopiam, per supplicium nos crevimus; illi caeremonias suas sine 
quaestu manere posse non credunt” (Epist. XVIII, 11; PL XVI, 1016). 

5! Codex Theodosianus, XVI, 10, 10: “Nemo se hostiis polluat, nemo insontem victimam 
caedat, nemo delubra adeat, templa perlustret, et mortali opere formata simulacra sus- 
piciat, ne divinis atque humanis sanctionibus reus fiat”; ibid., XVI, 10, 12: “Nullus 
omnino ex quolibet genere, ordine hominum, dignitatum, vel in potestate positus vel 
honore perfunctus sive potens sorte nascendi seu humilis genere, conditione, fortuna, in 
nullo positus loco, in nulla urbe sensu carentibus simulacris vel insontem victimam caedat, 
vel, secretiore piaculo, larem igne, more gentium, penates odore veneratus, accendat 
lumina, imponat tura, serta suspendat.” 
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destroyed, and there is a list of unauthorized attacks on pagan shrines.” 
There were, indeed, so many of these attacks that a law was promul- 
gated prohibiting the destruction of pagan temples.* 

Although Theodosius died in 395, his sons Arcadius and Honorius 
continued his religious policies. In 408, Honorius first attacked the 
immunity which the pagans, as individuals, had enjoyed. He ex- 
cluded pagans from the administration of the “Palace.” In 415, 
Theodosius II promulgated a like measure in the East. This emperor 
also introduced the penalty of death for offering forbidden sacrifices.* 
Under the Emperor Leo I, in 468, adorers of the gods were made in- 
capable of instituting a civil action.* In 505, Anastasius excluded 
them from the civil administration.* Finally, in 529, the famous 
schools of Athens, in which pagan influence was ever strong, were 
closed by Justinian the Great. Moreover, Justinian forced pagans 
to baptism and condemned them to be publicly whipped.*”7 With him 
the legal tolerance of pagans even as individuals ended. 

Consideration of these developments produces the following brief 
outline: the scornful tolerance of Constantine lasted but a few decades; 
Constantius took vigorous measures against paganism; Julian’s 
apostasy made the Christian emperors more careful for a score of 
years, but in the 380’s Gratian and Theodosius, under the influence 
of St. Ambrose, pushed through the disestablishment of paganism. 
The process was complete in 394, and paganism had ceased to be an 
official religion just seventy years after Constantine attained to sole 
power. 

What are we to think of the measures which stripped paganism of 
its official privileges? We have already considered the arguments of 


8% Tbid., XVI, 10, 16: “Si qua in agris templa sunt, sine turba ac tumultu diruantur. 
His enim deiectis atque sublatis, omnis superstitionis materia consumetur.” 

33 Tbid., XVI, 10, 15: “Sicut sacrificia prohibemus, ita volumus publicorum ornamenta 
servari”; ibid., 18: “Aedes illicitis rebus vacuas nostrarum beneficio sanctionum ne quis 
conetur evertere.” 

4 Tbid., XVI, 5, 42: “Eos qui catholicae sectae sunt inimici, intra palatium militare 
prohibemus ut nullus nobis sit aliqua ratione coniunctus qui a nobis fide et religione 
discordat”; ibid., 10, 21: “Qui profani pagani ritus errore seu crimine polluuntur, hoc 
est gentiles, nec ad militiam admittantur vel administratoris vel iudicis honore decorantur”; 
ibid., 25: ‘Si quem huic legi apud competentem iudicem idoneis probationibus illusisse con- 
stiterit, eum morte esse mulctandum.” 

% Cf. Fliche-Martin, op. cit., IV, 17. % Cf. Ibid., p. 18. 37 Cf. Ibid., pp. 442 ff. 
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St. Ambrose against Symmachus. No unprejudiced reader can deny 
their force, especially if he accepts the assertion of St. Ambrose that 
the majority of the senators were Christians.** Moreover, in arguing 
for an alteration in the social status of paganism, Ambrose did not 
advocate violation of the individual conscience, nor the forcing of 
pagans into Christianity: “(He may keep his own opinion; you do not 
constrain any man to worship against his will.”** The truth is, how- 
ever, that disestablishment was a deathblow to paganism. The costs 
of its expensive cult had from time immemorial been defrayed in great 
part by the public treasury; and St. Ambrose touched the sore point 
when he noted that the pagans found “that without money their cere- 
monies cannot be maintained.” In addition, of course, there were the 
already existing laws against private acts of pagan worship. Dises- 
tablishment also prohibited public acts, and reduced paganism to the 
status of an interior religion; in this status it could not survive. 
Viewing the situation from our distance and in the light of our wider 
experience, we might wish that Christian leaders, both religious and 
political, had shown more tolerance towards an already moribund 
paganism. The difficulty, insuperable at the moment, was that in 
those days religious unity within the State was an hereditary pre- 
supposition, in the light of which the strong Christian State felt itself 
impelled to take measures that later ages would regard as rather stern. 
At any rate, disestablishment and suppression of privilege were one 
thing; quite another thing was the destruction of paganism, the refusal 
to allow it to die a natural death. It is impossible in any way to 
condone the acts of violence which unauthorized Christians perpe- 
trated. But in part, at least, the acts of the Roman officials are more 
understandable, especially if viewed in their own historical context. 
Because of the close relationship between the Roman state and the 
old religion, religious property was state property in a way which is 
not possible under the Christian system. Moreover, considering the 


38 “S. Ambrose’s repeated assertions that the Christians formed a majority in the 
Senate are characterised by writers unfavourable to Christianity as unfounded, but 
they produce no proof. Gibbon (ch. XXVIII, note 12) simply says that it is an assertion 
‘in contradiction to common sense.’ But as a large majority of the Senate voted for the 
abolition of the worship of Jupiter about the same time, as Gibbon himself records, conimon 
sense would seem rather to argue with Ambrose” (Letters of St. Ambrose, >. 111, note p). 

%® Epist. XVII, 7 (PL XVI, 1003; Letters of St. Ambrose, p. 90). 
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violence of the age, it is interesting to know that apparently there 
never was question of employing the death penalty against pagans as 
such. Certainly, the Christian authorities never used force after the 
fashion of the pagan persecutors of the Church; and to this extent, at 
least, the Christian spirit vanquished the spirit of the times. At that, 
Justinian’s treatment of pagans (more severe than his treatment of 
heretics, as we shall see) clearly went beyond the bounds of justice, 
and cannot be defended from the standpoint of Christian principle.‘ 

It would not be true to say that the disestablishment and destruc- 
tion of paganism were purely secular acts. The attitude and influence 
of St. Ambrose played a part; moreover, Gratian and Theodosius acted 
from motives that were to some extent religious. The overthrow of 
the once proud pagan cult was indeed accomplished by imperial decree; 
but we cannot doubt that Christian opinion, both lay and clerical, 
agreed with these three leaders in seeing in it both a Christian victory 
and a social good. 

The Jews 


As we have seen, Judaism had a privileged position among the non- 
Roman religions of the Empire; not only was it tolerated but its ad- 
herents were exempted from the minimum of religious conformism 
required of all others. When the Romans came in contact with Jewish 
religious exclusiveness, they had the alternatives, either to persecute the 
Jews or to give them a favored status. They chose the latter course. 
The first reason was that they found the Jews in possession of liberty 
in many places, and, being conservatives by nature and policy, they 
did not want to change the status quo. In fact, when local authorities 
sought Roman permission to rescind Jewish privileges, they were 
refused. Secondly, from the time of Simon Maccabeus the Romans 
were bound by treaty to give liberty of cult to the Jews throughout the 
Empire, and even to secure it for them in allied states (I Macc. 14:25 
and 15:15-22). Julius Caesar granted Hyrcanus II (63-40) a veritable 
Magna Charta of Jewish privilege. Other reasons were the need of 
Jewish military aid, esteem for Jewish loyalism, and fear of revolt.” 


40 Adrian Fortescue writes: “Justinian appears as a persecutor of the Church, and 
takes his place, unhappily, among the semi-Monophysite tyrants who caused the long 
series of quarrels and schisms that were the after-effect of Monophysitism” (Catholic 
Encyclopedia, VIII, 580). 

41 Cf. J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l’empire romain (Paris, 1914), I, 213 ff. 
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It must not be imagined that all was easy for the Jews under the 
pagan Empire. Their intense religious conviction, and particularly 
the practices connected with the Sabbath, militated against loyalism. 
In addition, their marriage and food laws aroused dislike, as did the 
fact that wherever they existed in numbers they rapidly acquired 
great power. Moreover, the Roman authorities looked askance at 
their proselytism, especially when it involved circumcision. There 
was repeated legislation against it, but these measures were not very 
effective. 

The Jewish rebellions, notably that of Bar Kochba, brought severe 
measures against the Jews—the fiscus judaicus, a general prohibition 
of circumcision, and prohibition of various reunions. But, in general, 
the old Jewish privileges weathered the storm—a fact which was to 
the advantage of nascent Christianity, as we have seen.” 

When the emperors became Christians, the privileges of the Jews 
were in part maintained, for reasons of justice and tolerance, out of 
respect for the Jewish religion, and because of the antiquity of the 
prerogatives of the race. Juster has maintained that these reasons 
were not the real ones, although they are given in the laws. If they 
were real, he feels, they would have secured immunity from persecution 
for the pagans. To say the least, his argumentation is summary; how, 
for example, could respect for Judaism lead the Christians to grant 
freedom of religion to the pagans? But Juster is right when he opines 
that the Christians had theological reasons for respecting the Jews: 
they were witnesses to the antiquity of the Old Testament and hence 
virtually to Christianity, its fulfillment; they were witnesses to the 

“Cf. I. Heinemann, s.v. “Antisemitismus,”’ Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, of. cit., Supple- 
mentband V, 3-43. 

8 Codex Theodosianus, XVI, 8, 20: “Quae Judaeorum frequentari conventiculis con- 
stat, quaeque synagogorum vocabulis nuncupantur, nullus audeat violare vel occupata 
detinere, cum sine intentione religionis et cultus omnes quieto jure sua debeant retinere. 
At cum vero Judaeorum memorato populo sacratum diem sabbati vetus mos et consuetudo 
servavit, id quoque inhibendum censemus, ne sub obtentu negotii publici vel privati 
memoratae observationis hominem adstringat ulla conventio, cum reliquum omne tempus 
satis publicis legibus sufficere videatur, sitque saeculi moderatione dignissima ne delata 
privilegia violentur; quamvis retro principum generalibus constitutis satis de hac parte 
videatur’’; ibid., 13: “Judaei sint obstricti caerimoniis suis. Nos interea. in conservandis 
eorum privilegiis veteres imitemus, quorum sanctionibus definitum est, ut privilegia his, 
qui illustrium patriarcharum ditioni subjecti sunt, archisynagogis patriarchisque ac pres- 
byteris ceterisque, qui in eius religionis sacramento versantur, nutu nostri numinis per- 
severent ea quae venerandae Christianae legis primis clericis sanctimonia deferuntur.” 
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advent of Christ and to the fact of the messianic prophecies; Judaism 
was considered the root of Christianity; and Christianity depended on 
the sacred books of the Jews. These arguments, as well as those al- 
leged in the laws, led the Christians to tolerate and pray for the Jews.“ 

Julian’s attempt to rebuild the Jewish temple and to reconstitute the 
Jewish nation was one of the main causes of Christian indignation 
against him. After Julian’s death and the disestablishment of 
paganism, the position of the Jews deteriorated. They were made to 
feel that they were definitely citizens secundi ordinis. Those who 
stole from them or killed them were less severely punished than those 
who stole from, or killed, others. On the other hand, their own mis- 
deeds were more severely punished. Their central organization was 
destroyed. Although freedom of worship was still guaranteed, it was 
hedged around with ever increasing restrictions. Marriage with 
Christians was prohibited in 339 and again in 388. In 393, polygamy 
was forbidden to the Jews. In 398, they were with certain reservations 
subjected to the ordinary courts.“ In 439, the construction of new 
synagogues was forbidden under pain of fine for the builder and of 
transformation into a Christian church for the building. The Sabbath 
and feasts could be kept as before, but certain ceremonies were for- 
bidden as offensive to the Christian faith. The penalties against 
those who circumcised Christians were confirmed, and to avoid danger 
of perversion the Jews were forbidden to own Christian slaves.‘7 Con- 
verts from Judaism were protected against their former coreligionists, 
and advantaged in the matter of inheritance. 

Under Justinian, the Jews suffered as did the Samaritans, the pagans, 
and those Christians who did not agree in all things with the emperor. 
Although he respected the civil rights of the Jews and permitted the 
exercise of their cult, Justinian made them incapable of testifying 
against an orthodox Christian, of serving in the army, and of buying 
Christian goods or property on which a church was built. Moreover, 
he penalized those Jews who were members of a municipal curia. 

44 Juster, op. cit., 1, 227 ff. 4 So, at any rate, Juster asserts (oc. cit.). 


6 Codex Theodosianus, I, 9,7: ““Nemo Judaeorum . . . nec in diversa sub uno tempore 
coniugia conveniat”; ibid., XVI, 8, 6: “Ne Christianas mulieres suis iungant flagitiis”; 


, 
ibid., III, 7, 2: “(Ne quis Christianam mulierem in matrimonium Judaeus accipiat, neque 
Judaeae Christianus coniugium sortiatur.” 


4? Codex Theodosianus, XVI, 9, 2. 
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Finally, the great caesaropapist made them feel the weight of his hand 
even in internal religious matters; he enjoined the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures in Greek and Latin on the pretext that many of the Jews 
did not understand Hebrew; he also prohibited some rabbinic 
traditions.** 

Certain Fathers of the Church also appear in an unfavorable light, 
when their attitude toward the Jews is considered. The affair of 
Callinicum, which caused a celebrated quarrel between St. Ambrose 
and Theodosius, does not increase the fame of the great bishop. In 
the course of 388, Theodosius learned that grave disorders had taken 
place in Callinicum, one of the principal cities of the Osrhoene. Among 
other things, it was reported that the Jewish synagogue had been 
burned at the instigation of the bishop. Theodosius ordered the re- 
construction of the synagogue at the expense of the bishop. St. 
Ambrose protested, and sought the withdrawal of the order.*® In 
his letter, he reproaches the sovereign for not having asked a report 
from the bishop of Callinicum, for having condemned him without 
trial. He points out that the Jews had often been guilty of similar 
disorders and that they had escaped with impunity. Finally, he in- 
sisted that it was an insult to Christendom; Christians were humiliated 
before the Jews and their money was used to build a house of Jewish 
worship. 

When Theodosius did not reply to his letter, St. Ambrose decided to 
make a public issue of the affair. From the pulpit he reminded the 
Emperor in a veiled manner of the responsibilities of his office and of 
the debt of gratitude he owed to heaven, urging him to 


.. .protect the whole body of the Lord Jesus, that He also of His divine mercy 
may protect the kingdom. On my coming down, he says to me, ‘You have been 
preaching at me today.’ I replied that in my discourse I had his benefit in view. 
He then said, ‘It is true, I did make too harsh a decree concerning the restoration 
of this synagogue by the bishop, but this has been rectified. As for the monks, 
they commit many crimes.’ Then Timasius, one of the generals-in-chief, began 
to be very vehement against the monks. I replied to him, ‘With the Emperor 


‘8 “Propterea enim ipsorum quae primitus in medio adducta sunt quidam solius habentes 
Hebraicae vocis et ipsa utentes in sacrorum lectione volunt, neque Graecam tradere dig- 
nantur, et multum dudum aurum pro hoc ad invicem eos commovit” (Novellae, CXLVI, 
552); cf. ibid., XLV, 531. 

 Epist. XLI (PL XVI, 1148; Letiers of St. Ambrose, p. 269). 
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I deal as is fitting, because I know that he fears God, but with you, who speak so 
rudely, I shall deal differently.’ After standing for some time, I said to the 
Emperor, ‘Enable me to offer for you with a safe conscience; set my mind at 
rest.’ The Emperor sat still, and nodded, but did not promise in plain words; 
then seeing that I still remained standing, he said that he would amend the order, 
I said at once that he must quash the whole enquiry, for fear the count should make 
it an opportunity for inflicting wrong on the Christians. He promised that it 
should be done. I said to him, ‘I act on your promise,’ and repeated the words 
again. ‘Do so,’ said he. Then I went to the altar; but I would not have gone, 
if he had not given me his distinct promise. 


We can only regret that this firmness was not employed in a cause 
which was fully commendable.*' M. de Labriolle has remarked: 





Cette victoire, est-elle de celles dont il convient de le louer de plein coeur? La 
chose est discutable. A coup sir, Théodose aurait pu procéder avec plus de sang- 
froid et de doigté qu’il ne se |’était proposé d’abord, attendre les explications de 
lévéque, obliger la ville, et non l’évéque personnellement, & payer les frais. Mais 
une impunité totale était injustifiable et ne pouvait qu’encourager les fauteurs 
de désordres. Ambroise s’était laissé guider par la considération des intéréts 
religieux, auxquels l’ordre publique lui-méme devait le céder: Cedat oportet censura 
religioni. Mais en paralysant tout répression, il n’avait point servi la justice, 
ni par suite la religion elle-méme.™ 


The Council of Laodicea (fourth century) and those of Vannes 
(465) and Agde (506) forbade Christians to participate in Hebrew 
repasts and to observe the Sabbath. In the sixth century, the councils 
of Macon and Orleans prescribed that the Jews keep out of sight from 
Holy Thursday to Easter Sunday. Certain councils of Toledo in the 
seventh century passed legislation of importance in regard to the Jews; 
those who had been baptized (forcibly) were made slaves of the clergy; 
those who had never been baptized were obliged to live apart from the 
Christians (633). In 655, the Jews who had been forcibly converted 
were obliged to attend divine service not only on Sundays and feast 
days but also on Jewish festivals, with the purpose of making sure that 
they did not attend Jewish services.™ 

50 Epist. XLI, 27 (PL XVI, 1168; Letters of St. Ambrose, pp. 278 f.). 

51 Tt was, of course, in the case of the massacre of the Thessalonicans. 

582 Dictionnaire d’ histoire et de géographie ecclésiastique, I, 1098; Juster states that before 
St. John Chrysostom came to Constantinople and after his exile Arcadius was friendly 
to the Jews, but while Chrysostom was in the city, he showed himself unfriendly. The 
charge against St. Cyril of Alexandria must be judged according to the guilt or innocence 
of the Alexandrian Jews; cf. Juster, op. cit., I, 231; II, 176. 

53 Enciclopedia Italiana, XIII, 379. 
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When one considers the multiplicity of the legislation in regard to 
Jews as well as the action of churchmen, one must admit that the 
situation of the ancient people of God did not improve under the rule of 
Christian emperors. Since the Jews had enjoyed a privileged status, 
not all the measures taken against them can be considered, in their 
context, as strictly repressive; their position as a state-within-the- 
state was transformed. But this was a severe hardship for them; their 
privileges had corresponded to a real need. That the Christian rulers 
responsible for this legislation were at fault, probably no one will 
question today. One must remember, however, that they acted not 
altogether without provocation. As we have seen, St. Ambrose speaks 
of unfriendly acts of Jews against Christians; and it is certain that 
from the beginning Jews resented Christian progress and considered 
themselves justified in hindering it.** But when all is said that can 
be said, the treatment of the Jews is a blot on the record of the Christian 
emperors, and an indictment of the public opinion, lay and clerical, 
that supported it, as is only too evident from the affair of Callinicum. 
It remains true, however, that a measure of real religious toleration 
was conceded to the Jews. After 394, their religion was the only 
cult, apart from Christianity, which could be legally practised in the 
Empire. 

Heretics 


Compared with the disestablishment of paganism and its destruc- 
tion, the treatment of the Jews by the Christian emperors was a matter 
of secondary importance in the history of the early Christian Empire. 
The same cannot be said of the persecution of heretics. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the history of the Christian emperors is largely 
that of the state struggle for religious unity in the interests of political 
unity. Constantine tried to suppress Donatism and Arianism; he 
was not successful, but this did not prevent his successors from making 
similar attempts. Donatism and Arianism were finally overcome, but 
Nestorianism, Monophysitism, and Monothelitism—to name only 
the most important heresies—replaced them. Nestorianism was 


The Anglican divine, A. Lukyn Williams, writes: “‘. . . for Jews have never been back- 
ward in attack” (Adversus Judaeos, Cambridge, 1935, p. xvi); Juster forgets this when he 
says: “En résumé, la tolérance du culte juif et la persécution des Juifs est presque un 
dogme pour I’Eglise: les lois contre eux sont une fabrication des docteurs et du clergé 
chrétiens.”” 
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stamped out in the Empire, but it established itself in Persia and 
became a great missionary church. Monophysitism, by allying itself 
in Syria and Egypt with nationalistic opposition to Byzantine domina- 
tion, survived the Empire and exists till this day. Monothelitism was 
apparently long cherished by the Maronites. Even the redoubtable 
Justinian the Great was not able to carry through what he considered 
his main task, religious unity. It simply could not be established by 
force. Sentences of exile, confiscation of property, heavy fines, vexa- 
tions, the suppression of the right of assembly, and even corporal 
punishment proved ineffectual. 

It is not within the scope of this article to consider the details of 
these epic struggles. But certain points and persons must be con- 
sidered. First of all, how far was the responsibility of the Church 
engaged in the political persecution of heretics? Some scholars would 
make the Church answerable for the acts of the emperor. Professor 
Nelson is emphatic: ‘“The emperor became the actual head of the 
Church, so recognized by its leaders and councils.”** Professor Carlyle 
is more reserved. Pointing out that for the Greeks and Romans there 
was no such thing as separation of church and state, and that religion 
was merely one aspect of the solidarity of the life of the group, he yet 
recalls that for three hundred years the Christian Church and the pagan 
state had found themselves at loggerheads. Were the two institutions 
suddenly fused by the genius of Constantine? Carlyle writes: “We 
think that while some of the Fathers may have used ambiguous phrases, 
there can be no serious doubt that after the conversion of Constantine, 
as much as before, Western churchmen clearly refused to recognize 
any authority of the civil ruler in spiritual matters.’ 

That Carlyle is right is proved by the action of churchmen in their 
conflicts with the emperor. Then at least they remembered the Gospel 
command: “Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s.’’ Hosius, who had been the 
first court bishop under Constantine, shows in his letter to Constantius 
that the rise of an Arian emperor had taught him, if he had not known 
it before, the necessity of the distinction of the two powers: “‘Neither 

55 E. W. Nelson, “The Theory of Persecution,” in Persecution and Liberty, p. 3; Pro- 


fessor Nelson later modifies this statement for the West. 
56 The Christian Church and Liberty, p. 80. 
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therefore is it permitted unto us to exercise any earthly rule, nor have 
you, Sire, any authority to burn incense.”*’ Athanasius has pre- 
served the reply of a group of bishops to the same Constantius when 
he ordered them to hold communion with heretics: “They threatened 
him with the day of judgment, and warned him against infringing 
ecclesiastical order, and mingling Roman sovereignty with the con- 
stitution of the Church.’”** We have a letter of one of these bishops, 
Eusebius of Vercelli, in which he asserts that the hope of the Arian 
is “...in protectione regni saecularis: ignorantes scripta, quia 
maledicti sunt, qui spem habent in hominem. Nostrum autem ad- 
jutorium in nomine Domini, qui fecit coelum et terram.”** This was 
written in dark days, when Arianism seemed everywhere triumphant, 
and yet it has the ring of victory about it. In better times, 
St. Ambrose stated the same truth with equal frankness: “Who is 
there who will deny that in a cause of faith, a cause, I say, of faith, 
bishops are wont to judge Christian emperors, not emperors to judge 
bishops.”*° The whole position was summed up and stated authori- 
tatively in the letter of Pope Gelasius to Anastasius in 494. 

When the force of the imperial legions was on the Catholic side, 
there was unfortunately less opposition on the part of the bishops to 
the immixture of the secular authorities in ecclesiastical affairs. This 
was especially true when a really great emperor, like Constantine or 
Justinian, held the reins of empire. Grateful for his favors and per- 
haps dazzled by his brilliance, bishops, patriarchs, and at times the 
Pope himself effaced themselves too much before the imperial might. 
The ancient pagan theory that the state and the church were one 
society was outdated, abolished by the very constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church; but the implications of the Christian theory were not 
yet realized, and the power of the pagan theory was not entirely broken. 
Again, the contention of the emperors, expressed in the legal codes, that 
a crime committed against religion was also a crime against the state 
was also taken quite seriously by the men of those times. 

Of course, there were limits to ecclesiastical tolerance of official 


57 St. Athanasius (History of the Arians, VI, 3) has preserved this letter; it is translated 
in Historical Tracts of S. Athanasius (Oxford, 1843), pp. 256 ff. 

58 St. Athanasius, History of the Arians, IV, 9 (Historical Tracts of S. Athanasius, p. 246). 

5® Among the works of St. Hilary of Poitiers (PL X, 714). 

 Epist. XXI, 4 (PL XVI, 1046). 
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interventions. This is very clear in the case of the Spaniard Priscillian, 
Accused of magic, immorality, and rigorist teaching, he was con- 
demned by councils and rebuffed by the Pope and the leading bishops 
before he was put to death by the civil power. It is thought that 
Maximus, the usurper, who ordered the execution, hoped that his 
act would conciliate the orthodox. But the event proved the exact 
opposite. St. Ambrose refused to hold communion with the bishops 
who had approved the death of Priscillian. St. Martin of Tours 
reprobated both the shedding of the blood of the heretic and the per- 
secution of his followers. At that, many prelates, who were against 
the application of the death sentence for heresy, were outspoken ad- 
herents of the employment of other temporal penalities. The sup- 
pression of heretical assemblies was urged by St. Ambrose; and 
St. John Chrysostom seems to have deprived the heretics of Lydia of 
their churches. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


But the Father of the Church who is most commonly regarded as the 
prime apologist of corporal punishment for heresy is St. Augustine. 
The case against him has been put in its crudest and most unfair form 
by Alfred Fawkes: 


The most authoritative name in the black record of intolerance is that of the 
great Augustine. Both for good and for evil his influence over Christianity has 
been more powerful than that of any one man between St. Paul and Martin Luther; 
few have more emphatically asserted the inwardness of religion; yet, paradox as it 
is, few have done more to fasten the fetters of an ecclesiastical and dogmatic system 
upon mankind than he. As long as the Donatists had the upper hand in Africa, 
he stood for the rights of conscience; when the position was reversed, and the 
balance of material force was with Catholicism, he changed his ground.™ 


In its tendency, this last statement is quite false. There was, of 
course, an intimate connection between the progress of the Donatist 


61 Cf. Fliche-Martin, op. cit., III, 385 ff. 

® Epist. X, 11 (PL XVI, 984). 

% Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 1X, 751 ff. Enlightening studies of 
St. Augustine’s views on persecution are to be found in E. W. Nelson, “The Theory of 
Persecution,” op. cit., pp. 5 ff.; R. H. Bainton, Introduction to his translation of Sebastian 
Castellio, Concerning Heretics, pp. 21-28; E. Portalié, s.v. “Augustin,” Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique, 1, 2277-80; we chiefly follow the last named. 
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schism and the evolution of St. Augustine’s theory on persecution; but 
this evolution had no grounds in the cynical expediency suggested by 
Fawkes’s phrasing, and its direction was quite other than he indicates. 

The history of St. Augustine’s struggle with the Donatists is in 
effect the history of his movement to the point where he was willing 
to advocate force for the suppression of that wild sect. He carried 
the African Church with him in his approval of certain stern govern- 
mental measures. Properly to understand the movement of his 
thought and the direction of his leadership, it is necessary to appreciate 
the violence of the Donatist heresy. Some distinguished scholars have 
thought that they represented Punic opposition to Roman overlord- 
ship; and certainly their extravagance and terrorism was of a piece 
with those produced by all forms of exaggerated nationalism. But the 
documents that we have do not require us to consider their aims as 
even partly political. At all events, their religious doctrines were 
sufficiently explosive. For example, they claimed that the power of 
the Church is dependent on the moral perfection of its ministers, that 
the efficacy of the sacraments results from the holiness of those who 
administer them, and that life in the Church does not so much confer 
holiness as presuppose it. In other words, they made man and not 
God the measure and the source of the sanctifying power of the Church. 
Such a doctrine evidently struck at the very foundations of the Catholic 
concept of the Church; it is no wonder that the provinces of Africa 
were profoundly disturbed.* 

But the sheerly religious menace contained in Donatist doctrine had 
no part in St. Augustine’s movement towards a policy of repression. 
He later stated that one of the two reasons that motivated his advocacy 
of repression was his experience of the violent lengths to which the 
Donatists were prepared to go, as the result of their convictions: 
“Quantum mali eorum auderet impunitas.”” As is well known, the 
sect had at its disposal rustic enthusiasts, later called Circumcellions. 
They called themselves ‘“‘milites Christi,’”’ and had as their battle cry, 
“Deo laudes!”’ In point of fact, they were at once false mystics and 
ferocious brigands. Many of them committed suicide, counting it as 
martyrdom. They would fling tiemselves from precipices or into 
water or fire; at times they would pay some passerby to kill them, or 


* Cf. C. C. Richardson, The Church Through the Centuries, pp. 58 ff. 
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force him to do so under threat of death. While paganism still flour. 
ished, they would go to the scene of pagan sacrifice, not to interrupt 
the idolatrous cult, but to be killed themselves in the course of it, 
Worse still, the bodies of these suicides were honored by their coreli- 
gionists as the bodies of true martyrs.® 

In addition to being false mystics, these Circumcellions were also 
real thugs. They kept their hold on the Donatist faithful, many of 
whom were estimable people, by a veritable reign of terror. So St. 
Augustine testifies: 


What are we to say of those who confess to us, as some do daily, that even in 
the olden days they had long been wishing to be Catholics; but they were living 
among men among whom those who wished to be Catholics could not be so through 
the infirmity of fear, seeing that if anyone there said a single word in favor of the 
Catholic Church, he and his house were utterly destroyed?*® 


Innocent masters suffered an equally cruel tyranny from their own 
servants: 


What master was there who was not compelled to live in dread of his own 
servant, if he had put himself under the guardianship of the Donatists? Who 
dared even threaten one who sought his ruin with punishment? Who dared to 
exact payment of debt from one who consumed his stores, or from any debtor 
whatsoever, that sought their assistance and protection? Under the threat of 
beating and burning and immediate death, all documents compromising the worst 
of slaves were destroyed, that they might depart in freedom.... Certain heads 
of families of honorable parentage, and well brought up, were carried away half 
dead from their deeds of violence, or were bound to the mill and compelled by blows 
to turn it around, after the fashion of the meanest beasts of burden.... What 
official ever ventured so much as to breathe in their presence?. .. Who ever en- 
deavored to avenge those who were put to death in their massacres?® 


Catholics naturally had to suffer the worst outrages: 


The Catholics and especially the bishops and clergy have suffered many terrible 
hardships, which it would take too long to go through in detail, seeing that some 
of them had their eyes put out, and one bishop his tongue and hands cut off, 
while some were actually murdered. I say nothing of the massacres of the most 


% Cf. John Chapman, s.v. “Donatists,” Catholic Encyclopedia, V, 125. 

® Epist. CLXXXV, 13 (CSEL LVII, 12); this and subsequent translations are taken 
from A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, IV, St. Augustine: The 
Writings against the Manichaeans and against the Donatists, p. 638. 

67 Epist. CLXXXV, 14 (loc. cit.). 
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cruel description, and robberies committed in the night, with the burning not 
only of private houses but even of churches.*®* 


St. Augustine had begun his campaign to bring the Donatists back 
to the fold by affirming that conferences and friendly discussions were 
the best means. In 393, he had induced the Synod of Hippo to lessen 
the penalties against penitent Donatists. When the Donatist leaders 
met with silence his invitation to conferences, he composed his Psalmus 
contra partem Donati, with a view to making known to the people the 
Catholic argument; the whole spirit of the Psalmus is quite irenical. 
In the two conferences he managed to arrange, he strongly urged toler- 
ance and benignity. The African councils held at this time entered 
into his spirit, and made various concessions to the Donatists. In 
403, the Seventh Council of Carthage decided that the Donatists would 
be officially invited to a parley. The Donatists replied insultingly, 
and their violence increased. Possidius, Bishop of Calama and friend 
of St. Augustine, had to take flight in order to save his own life. The 
Bishop of Bagaia was severely wounded.*® 

At this point, the African Church decided to invoke the power of the 
law. In June, 404, the Ninth Council of Carthage sent two bishops to 
the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius (who, as we have seen, were en- 
gaged in destroying paganism), to relate the atrocities committed, and 
to ask that fines be levied in cases where Catholics had been the victims 
of violence. Even before this petition was received, Honorius, al- 
ready informed of the state of affairs in Africa, ordered that the 
Donatists be deprived of theirchurches. This order only increased the 
violence of the Circumcellions. Again in 405, the Tenth Council of 
Carthage invited the Donatists to a conference. In 406, St. Augustine 
wrote to Januarius, a Donatist bishop, to complain of the unbridled 
rage of the Circumcellions: 


. . these desperadoes laid ambush for our bishops on their journeys, abused our 
clergy with savage blows, and assaulted our laity in the most cruel manner and 
set fire to their habitations.... Not content with beating us with bludgeons and 
killing some with the sword, they even, with incredible ingenuity in crime, throw 
lime mixed with acid into our peoples’ eyes to blind them.” 


8 Tbid., p. 28; cf. p. 644. 69 Cf. Portalié, DTC I, 2278. 

%” Epist. LXX XVIII (CSEL XXXIV bis, 412, 414 ff.; The Works of Aurelius Augus- 
tinus, ed. Dodds, VI, The Letters of St. Augustine, trans. by J. G. Cunningham, Edinburgh, 
1872,I, 369 ff.). 
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But there was another reason, besides their outrageous conduct, 
which led St. Augustine after 405 to advocate the use of force against 
the Donatists. He saw, what he had not expected, that the stringent 
measures adopted by the emperors were obtaining good results, and 
that many were being reformed: “... expertus eram .. . quantum in 
eis in melius mutandis conferre possit diligentia disciplinae.” He says 


further: 


The laws which seemed to be opposed to them are in reality their truest friends; 
for through their operation many of them have been, are daily being, reformed, and 
return God thanks that they are reformed and delivered from their ruinous mad- 
ness. And those who used to hate us are now filled with love; and now that they 
have recovered their right minds, they congratulate themselves that these most 
wholesome laws were brought to bear against them.” 


Here was a powerful factual argument. The salutary effect of the 
legislation may be difficult for us to understand, so far are we removed 
from the rough and passionate fifth-century African mentality. But, 
at all events, it is not surprising that St. Augustine should have come 
to a very realistic view of the value of coercion. At the time, the 
realism must have seemed quite Christian. 

Perhaps unfortunately, St. Augustine could not simply remain in a 
de facto situation, and hold simply to a realistic policy; he had to reduce 
his practical judgment to a set of principles. Given the fact that 
forcible repression was a social necessity and that it had proved 
salutary, St. Augustine felt an intellectual need to fashion for it a 
more profound justification. 

His fundamental argument is drawn from the demands of charity: 
true love will not permit one to die a death which is more tragic than 
the death of the body; real charity cannot permit a crime which is 
worse than murder, since it sheds spiritual blood.” He also appealed 
to Scripture, both the Old Testament and the New; and he made 
great use of the text, ““Compelle intrare” (Luke 14:23); he argued, too, 
from the case of St. Paul, who had been compelled to conversion by 
God Himself. However, his arguments from analogy make the greatest 
impression. He compares the heretic’s dislike for force to the mad- 
man’s dislike for his physician, or to the son’s anger at the discipline 


1 Epist. CLXXXV (CSEL LVII, 70 A Select Library, etc., IV, 635). 
7 Cf. R. H. Bainton, Sebastian Castellio, Concerning Heretics. 
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imposed by a loving father. He also cites the example of the physician 
who amputates a diseased member; this last comparison is particularly 
dangerous in its tendency, since, pushed to a literal extreme, it might 
seem to justify the death penalty for the religiously “diseased 
member.” 

Indeed, it has been maintained that the liceity of the death penalty 
for heresy is implicit in St. Augustine’s arguments, as also in those of 
some of the other Fathers. As a matter of fact, however, St. 
Augustine himself protested against the death penalty. Like St. 
Optatus before him, he accepted the aid of the State reluctantly, feeling 
that the crimes of the Donatists would be punished with the extreme 
penalty that, in many instances, they appeared to deserve. For his 
own part, however, he strongly opposed such extremes: “Do you,” 
he wrote to the proconsul, “‘check their sins in such a way that the 
sinners may be spared to repent.’’* We must accept this as the final 
position of St. Augustine: he did not himself regard the death penalty 
as implicit in the arguments he used in favor of the coercion of heretics. 
And if—as is sometimes said—later ages argued from his principles to 
a justification of the death penalty, they did so on their own responsi- 
bility, and went beyond the mind of the great African Doctor. (I say, 
if they so argued; it remains to be seen just how they argued, and for 
what—a subject that will have to be dealt with in a treatment of the 
medieval period.) 

With regard to St. Augustine himself, therefore, two things emerge 
from our study, both of which are of great importance for a fair his- 
torical judgment. The first is that his advocacy of forcible repression 
of heretics by the state power was reluctantly arrived at, under the 
pressure of a very concrete set of circumstances that seemed definitely 
to call for state intervention, since what was taking place was no mere 
“crime of opinion.” The second is that even his theoretical justifica- 
tion of repressive measures was very much of an ad hoc nature; as it 
arose at the promptings of a de facto social situation, in which repres- 
sive measures had unexpectedly proved salutary, it would be going 
beyond the mind of Augustine to consider it as of necessarily permanent 


% Cf. Bainton, loc. cit. 
™% Epist. C (CSEL XXXIV bis, 537; Letters of St. Augustine, trans. Cunningham, II, 
27). 
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validity. It is not our purpose to show that, as a piece of doctrine, 
St. Augustine’s theory on persecution has never received the approval 
of the magisterium of the Church; the immediate point is that, even 
viewed historically, in correct perspective, it may not fairly be re- 
garded as a justification of persecution as such, still less of the death 


penalty. 
CONCLUSION 


Since it has been limited to the early ages of the Church, this discus- 
sion of the treatment of heretics by the Church is necessarily quite in- 
complete, in fact, introductory. The problem becomes more acute 
in the medieval period; but that is matter for separate treatment. 
The present article may well be concluded by citing a passage from 
Cardinal Newman, written apropos of the action of the emperors during 
the Arian schism. His conclusions represent a tempered historical 
judgment on the general attitude towards the use of force for religio- 
political purposes during the era we have been considering: 


As to the view taken in early times of the use of force in religion, it seems to have 
been that that was a bad cause which depended upon it; but that, when a cause 
was good, there was nothing wrong in using secular means in due subordination to 
argument; that it was as lawful to urge religion by such means on individuals who 
were incapable of higher motives, as by inducements of temporal advantage. Our 
Lord’s kingdom was not of this world, in that it did not depend on this world; 
but means of this world were sometimes called for in order to lead the mind to an 
act of faith in that which was not of this world. The simple question was, whether 
a cause depended on force for its success. S. Athanasius declared, and the event 
proved, that Arianism was thus dependent. When Emperors ceased to persecute, 
Arianism ceased to be; it had no life in itself. Again, active heretics were rightly 
prevented by secular means from spreading the poison of their heresy. But all 
exercise of temporal pressure, long continued or on a large scale, was wrong, as 
arguing an absence of moral and rational grounds in its justification. Again, the 
use of secular weapons in ecclesiastical hands was a scandal, as megotiatio would 
be.... So much as to the question of principle, which even Protestants act on, 
and have generally acted. . . .% 


It should be emphasized that this is a fair historical statement of the 
mind of antiquity. The mind of antiquity, however, is only the mind 


% Select Treatises of St. Athanasius, II (London, 1911), 123 f. 
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of antiquity. It was formed in a particular set of social circumstances, 
in which was felt the impact of a particular set of religious problems. 
It is only understood in the light of these circumstances and their 
problems. It has the right to be so understood, even though it must 
submit itself to the more mature judgment of future ages, to which 
experience may bring more profound insight into principles and more 
wisdom in their application. 








TOWARDS A THEOLOGY FOR THE LAYMAN 
THE PEDAGOGICAL PROBLEM 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


IX A previous article I suggested that the teaching of theology to the 
laity should be informed by its own special, well defined purpose, 
quite different from the purpose that directs the theological instruction 
of those who are to exercise the ministerial priesthood of the Church.! 
The central argument was that the laity, as members of the Church, 
have indeed a share in her whole redemptive mission and are divinely 
called to participate in her hierarchical apostolate; but they participate 
in her apostolate as they participate in her priesthood—analogously, 
and in a manner proper to themselves. The conclusion was that when 
theology, which is the science of faith in the service of the Church, 
is taught to the laity, it should be conceived in function of the specific 
needs of the laity, and it should instruct and form them for their special 
service to the Church. From this principle it follows, I think, that a 
theology for the laity should have its own distinctive structure, and a 
distinctive distribution of emphases throughout its content. 

However, antecedent to the development of this conclusion, there is 
another problem that needs discussion. As a matter of fact, the 
structure and content of a theology for the laity will be determined, 
not only by its peculiar finality but also by a pedagogical problem, 
related to its finality, that will be met in this type of theological in- 
struction. This pedagogical problem is extremely complex, and hence 
I think it merits a prior, and a very patient, discussion. Moreover, 
since theology may be taught to the laity on different educational 
levels—the college or university level, the various levels in adult life, 
determined by degrees of culture, by profession, etc.—this pedagogical 
problem will assume different accidental forms. In what follows, I 
shall try to discuss it in its general lines, with particular (if implicit) 
reference to the college level. This is, I think, the initial level on 
which the problem of a lay theology arises. 


1 “Towards a Theology for the Layman: The Problem of Its Finality,”” THEOLOGICAL 
Strupres, V (1944), 43-75. 
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A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


To make the genesis of the problem clear, let me briefly recall the 
function of the layman in the Church. Concretely, he is the Church’s 
grip on the temporal order. The responsibility which the Church has 
for the sanctification of the secular and social life of humanity falls 
directly and immediately upon him; for he is present in, and a part 
of, that life in a way that the priest is not, and consequently he can 
be the creator of its spirit and the artisan of its forms in a way that the 
priest cannot. In these our times, the Church is enforcing this re- 
sponsibility on the layman in a most emphatic way.” And the premise 
of her insistence is today’s spiritual crisis in the temporal order—the 
fact that today’s great combat for the souls of men is being fought out 
on a field that is properly the layman’s field, namely, that borderland 
between the spiritual and the temporal where the divine life of the 
Church makes contact with the human and secular life of man. This 
human and secular life in all its forms—individual, domestic, civil, 
professional, political, economic, national and international—is the 
special field for the sanctifying action of the laity. 

Moreover, this “lay” life has two general aspects—a religious and 
moral aspect, and a material and institutional aspect. Consequently, 
the sanctifying action of the laity must be twofold. First, there is a 
strictly spiritual action, inspired by Christian faith and charity, which 
directly and immediately aims at the religious and moral renewal, 
the re-Christianization of the total life of man. Secondly, there is a 
strictly social action (it might more exactly be called “temporal” 
action), likewise inspired by Christian faith and charity, which directly 
and immediately aims at the reform of the institutional structure 
of society, in order that it may favor and foster man’s spiritual re- 
newal, his re-Christianization. These two types of action are com- 
plementary, and each in its own way pursues one single goal—the 
irradiation of the Christian spirit into the secular order, the penetration 
of the ideals of the Gospel into all the relations between men and nations, 


2 Cf. the recent statements by Pius XII, Mystici Corporis, nn. 44, 67, 96 (N.C.W.C. 
edition, pp. 27-28, 43, 61); Address to the College of Cardinals, June 2, 1944: “We 
nourish the hope that all Our sons and daughters scattered over the earth may have a 
lively consciousness of their collective and individual responsibility for the setting up and 
organization of a public order conformable to the fundamental exigencies of the human 
and Christian conscience... .” (Catholic Mind, XLII, July 1944, 303). 
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the vitalization and stabilization of the institutional forms of human 
society by the truths which are their “natural” (and hence Christian) 
inspiration, or, in Cardyn’s phrase, “the social flowering of Cathol- 
icism.”” In these things lie the layman’s special service to the glory 
of Christ, and to the Church which is in the concrete the glory of 
Christ. 

A fact of cardinal importance must now be emphasized. The Holy 
See has vehemently insisted that the success of this twofold lay action 
towards its one goal depends entirely upon the interior spiritual for- 
mation of the laity, and their consequent high level of Christian sanctity. 
Since the texts abound, let me cite just two. On one occasion, after 
speaking of the “magnificent vocation” of the laity to participate in 
the apostolate, Pius XI said: 


It is, therefore, evident that Catholic Action [for our purposes we shall continue 
to take the term in a generalized sense] must consist especially of two things; 
it must have two phases, not necessarily successive phases, but moral and ideal 
phases. In order to participate in an apostolate such as this, which has been 
divinely instituted, and has come in all truth from the hands and heart of Jesus 
Christ, Redeemer and King, it is imperative before all else to form apostles, co- 
apostles, as Christ Himself formed His co-apostles, the sharers in his divine mis- 
sion. Before all else there is a work of formation to be done—a formation of 
intelligence, will, manner of thinking, active initiative, virtue, and holiness. Be- 
fore all else it is important that tireless Catholic activity should have as its first 
fruits the personal sanctification of each. What is needed is an abundance and 
a superabundance of the supernatural life. . . ’’ 


Elsewhere, too, he speaks of the need of “‘. . .a high type of religious 
and civic formation, a solid piety, a profound knowledge of religious 
truth, a life of perfect integrity, a plenitude of virtue, without which 
there is no fruitful exercise of the hierarchical apostolate.”* The 
theme of this last clause is reiterated in numberless other utterances. 
The renewal of the Christian spirit in society by the laity supposes the 
renewal of the Christian spirit in the laity. Moreover, even apart from 
the question of directly spiritual influence, the determination of the 
layman to devote his technical knowledge and skill to the problems 


3 Discourse to the Catholic Associations of Rome, April 19, 1931, in L’ Action Catholique, 
Traduction francaise des documentes pontificaux, 1922-33 (Paris: La Bonne Presse, 1934), 
p. 309. 

4 Letter, Quae Nobis, to Cardinal Bertram, ibid., p. 48. 
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of social reconstruction, at the cost of personal sacrifice, can only be 
awakened and sustained by the strong, interior supernatural life that 
is the result of a profound religious and moral foundation. 


Academic Instruction and Religious Formation 


It is the need of this religious and moral formation which creates 
our pedagogical problem. It must be a specialized formation that will 
issue in a layman of a particular stamp—no pious individualist, or 
simple ecclesiastical enthusiast of the narrow, belligerent iype (a breed 
often infected with that “moral, juridical, and social modernism” 
condemned by Pius XI*), but the “genuine and finished Christian 
man,” whose interior life and social spirit have been described often 
enough in the great encyclicals. Obviously, this specialized formation, 
as Pius XI once pointed out, calls for a “specialized pedagogy”’ of an 
extremely complex kind; “. . .for it involves, not only the whole diff- 
culty inherent in any manner of pedagogical art but also another 
difficulty, the most serious of all, which derives from its special aim— 
the formation of young people with a view to making them collabora- 
tors in an enterprise as lofty as that of the apostolate.’’® In order to 
master this specialized pedagogy, the Pope continued, intense study, 
as well as experience, is required. Perhaps his immediate reference 
was to the difficulty of imparting the techniques of the organized apos- 
tolate which is Catholic Action in the strict sense; but the reference may 
well be generalized. 

Certainly, the problem of a specialized pedagogy comes to the fore 
when it is a question of teaching theology to the layman. The reason 
—and the essence of the problem—lies in the fact that the theological 
instruction of the layman has also to be made the instrument of a 
religious formation at once rounded and specialized, which will issue 
in a complete Christian, and a complete Christian layman. 

Here again one must be on guard against the tendency to assume the 
univocity of clerical and lay theology. As a matter of fact, the 
professor of dogmatic and Scholastic theology is normally concerned 


5 Ubi Arcano, in Husslein, Social Wellsprings, II (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1942), n. 56, 
p. 24 (where, however, “juridical” is mistranslated as “judicial’’). 

§ Discourse to the Ecclesiastical Assistants of the Association of Catholic Youth of 
Latium, L’ Action Catholique, p. 104. 
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with only one pedagogic norm, clarity and orderliness tn exposition. 
At his best, he labors intensely for clarity in the measure permitted by 
his subject and with respect for its complexity, and he makes clarity of 
conceptualization a preliminary means towards real intelligence of 
religious mystery—an intelligence that is, by definition, not clear. 
Moreover, the order of his exposition, following the structure of his 
science, is determined by relatively simple norms. On the one hand, 
there are the demands of the philosophically trained intelligence, and, 
on the other hand, there are the demands of strictly objective scientific 
method. 

For all their height, the exigences of these norms are relatively 
simple, in the sense that they are unilinear; they are solely the exigences 
of intellect. The teaching methods of the professional theologian are 
not conditioned, for instance, by the need of attending to complicated 
problems of religious psychology on the part of his hearers, or, more in 
general, by the need of making his theological instruction the vehicle 
of a full religious formation. As a matter of fact, his course places 
preponderant emphasis on sheerly intellectual formation, and finds 
its high religious value precisely in this intellectual formation. Neces- 
sary from the very nature of Scholastic theology, this emphasis is the 
more permissible in that the seminarian is simultaneously receiving 
from other sources his complementary religious formation. The 
whole atmosphere of a seminary is impregnated with the ideal of a 
priestly sanctity, and a variety of influences form the student unto this 
ideal. Hence the theological courses may safely devote themselves 
to growth in Christian intelligence, and allow their contribution to the 
Christian life to be quite implicit. 

However, if theology is taught to laymen, this ideal situation does 
not obtain. Consequently, the professor must not only undertake the 
task of imparting a full religious formation but also lay preponderant 
emphasis on the achievement of this task. His course must have a 
characteristic and conscious orientation towards the development in 
the student of a completely Christian personality, imbued with the 
total ideal of a Christian lay life, and dedicated to the full vocation 
of the contemporary Christian man. At the risk of sharpening a 
contrast to the point of exaggeration, I might say that the ultimate 
religious finality of the lay course lies more in the realm of charity than 
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of intelligence. Or, to recur to formulas already used,’ and modify 
them somewhat, I might put it this way: whereas the clerical course 
aims at conveying an intelligence of Christian faith, as a pattern of 
objective truth, especially in its relation to the perennial philosophy 
of the human mind, the lay course aims at conveying an intelligence of 
the Christian life, as a power for personal and social regeneration, 
especially in its relation te the contemporary culture of human society. 
The contrast in emphasis lies principally in the fact that “Christian 
life” is a broader concept than “Christian faith,” and the problems 
of “culture” are more extensive than those of “philosophy.” Or, in 
another formula, the desiderium ex fide sciendi, which is the normal 
supposition and result of Scholastic theology, is a dynamic of a dif- 
ferent order than the desiderium ex fide agendi, which must be somehow 
generated by the lay theological course. 

The assumption by the lay course of the function of effecting a full 
religious formation, of cultivating charity as well as intelligence, creates 
a major difficulty. The root of the difficulty is in the seeming 
disproportion between the instrument and its intended effect. Em- 
phatically, the course itself must remain academic and suo modo 
scientific. Inasmuch as it is taught and learned, it is directed to the 
intelligence, and its proximate aim is to leave the student in possession 
of a sum of knowledge. Inasmuch as it is theological, its aim is to 
leave him with a knowledge that is complete, verified by reflection on 
its sources, and organized into a coherent body. Obviously, an 
academic course, methodically taught, can communicate ideas and 
form an intelligence. But can it communicate charity and form an 
apostle, who is a man not only of ideas but of dynamic love? At all 
events, there is the problem—how to make an academic course the 
instrument of a religious formation. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOLUTION 


In a sense, the problem is insoluble. Of themselves, courses in 
theology will not make dynamic laymen any more than they make 
saintly priests. But there are two principles of at least partial solu- 
tion. 


7 Cf. THEoLocicar Stunts, V (1944), 75. 
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The Primacy of the Teacher 


The first principle is the primacy of the teacher over the sheer course 
as such; for in the matter of religious formation personal influence is 
decisive. Yet even the influence of the teacher can only be indirect. 
His material is the word of God, and his effort can only be to illuminate 
it, to let it be seen. His problem is so to present it that it will be seen, 
not only as true but as demanding an answer in terms of life. Cardyn 
once said: “Il n’y aura rien de fait qu’on ne leur aura pas montré un 
catholicisme pour lequel on s’emballe.”* But to do this requires 
pedagogical gifts of a high order—psychological insight, imagination, 
rhetorical power, a warmth of personality—joined to an interior spirit 
that is discreetly and unconsciously radiant.* It also requires a wide 
knowledge of the contemporary situation of the Church and of the 
world she is to save, a sympathy with the mood of present thought and 
sentiment, a sense of the aspirations that men have today, a profound 
grasp of the problems in the field of religion and culture that are vexing 
them. 

But most particularly there is required theological scholarship of a 
higher order than is normally achieved in an undergraduate seminary 
course. My own observation has been that it is an extremely rare 
seminarian who accomplishes in his own mind a work of genuine dog- 
matic synthesis, and who acquires that sure possession of theological 
science which will give him freedom and flexibility in its use and adapta- 
tion. Most of them are mentally “tied’’ to theses, to a thesis pattern 
of thought, to the structure of a particular scheme of treatises, to a 
Scholastic manner of expression. This is not necessarily a criticism of 
their seminary course. It does what it is designed to do. But it is 
not, as it is not supposed to be, an adequate preparation for teaching 
theology to laymen. This specialized task requires a specialized train- 
ing, superimposed upon a Scholastic formation. 

It is not possible here to describe the content of this specialized 
training. But let me at least remark that it should start with in- 
tensive research in the papal theory of Catholic Action, against its 

*Quoted by Bayart, L’Action Catholique spécialisée (Paris: Desclée, 1935), p. 75, 
note 103. 

* Cf. E. Mersch, S.J., “Le professeur de religion: Sa vie intérieure et son enseigne- 


ment,” Compte-rendu du II Te Congrés international de I’ enseig t secundaire catholique, 
pp. 130-44. 
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proper background, the cultural history of our times. In no other 
way can one learn exactly what a layman is and what the Church today 
wants to make of him. Then, from the standpoints thus acquired 
(which are not those of Scholasticism), there should be a review of, and 
specialized work in, the fields of dogma, Scripture, history, liturgy, and 
ascetical and moral theology, conducted along lines other than those 
of the ordinary classroom manuals, and with consistently synthetic 
preoccupations. Finally, there should be an extensive study of the 
whole social doctrine and program of the Church. With this scholarly 
equipment of a specialized kind, perfecting better than average in- 
tellectual and spiritual gifts, a young man could go on to acquire the 
pedagogical experience that would put him in the way of becoming a 
satisfactory professor of theology to the laity. 


The Law of Congruity 


The second principle of solution for our pedagogical problem con- 
cerns the structure and framework of the course itself. The course, 
remaining academic, will tend more or less effectively to its proper 
religious finality, not so much according to individual details of its 
content (though here selection is imperative) as according to the man- 
ner in which its whole content is organized. Here two principles may 
be laid down. 

The first is that doctrinal instruction will be religiously formative 
only if the manner of its organization and exposition is adapted to the 
psychology of the student and to his existent state of mental and 
spiritual development.’ This principle may seem extremely obvious. 
To see it overlooked is therefore all the more astonishing. There are 
those, for instance, who would begin a college religion course by a 
formal study of scientific apologetics. Such a study is of inestimable 
religious value for a man of developed philosophical intelligence, good 
historical sense, an adequate positive knowledge of Scripture, and 


10 Cf. G. Delcuve, S.J., “Oud l’enseignement de la religion rencontrera-t-il la jeunesse 
moderne?”, Nouvelle revue théologique, LXV (1938), 1177-1210; idem, “Comment présenter 
les valeurs religieuses aux enfants et aux adolescents d’aujourdhui?”’, ibid., LX VI (1939), 
34-66. A good deal of work has been done on the problem of religious pedagogy on the 
primary and secondary levels; brilliant work has also been done on the pedagogical tech- 
niques proper to Jocisme; practically nothing has been done with regard to the college 
and university levels, and the level of adult education. 
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sound religious training. Generally speaking, it is of small religious 
value, and may do positive harm in the direction of rationalism and 
scepticism, to the mentally and religiously amorphous college fresh- 
man. Similarly, a good course in the relations between Church and 
State is of high religious value to an adult with a firm grasp of ec- 
clesiology, politics, and contemporary fact; but it will be unappreciated 
by one who lacks these presuppositions. In general, courses in religion 
and theology are only a form of co-operation with divine grace, which 
is itself the ultimately decisive factor in religious formation. Their 
success is consequently dependent on their obedience to the great law 
of efficacious grace, which is called congruitas in actu primo. They 
must reach their subject as grace reaches him, where he is, just as he is. 
They must insert themselves into the psychological context which is 
given, in order effectively to do their work of illumination and inspira- 
tion. The clerical course, structured simply in accordance with the 
law of logic (apologetics, the divine unity, the divine Trinity, the 
Incarnation, etc.), is congruous enough for its subject; generally speak- 
ing, it would be incongruous for a layman. In designing a course for 
the latter, it is important carefully to observe the law of psychological 
effectiveness, rather than the law of abstract logic. The two laws may, 
but do not necessarily, coincide. How this principle influences the 
framework of the lay course will be seen more fully when we come to 
outline a course. 


The Primacy of Pacific and Total Exposition 


Secondly, doctrinal instruction will be religiously formative in 
proportion as it puts the student in the way of gaining an insight into 
Christian truth as a harmonious, ordered, organic whole, whose parts 
are all illuminated by reference to a single interior principle of intelligi-- 
bility, and all vitalized by reference to a common focus—the sanctifica- 
tion of the total life of man. The congruity of this principle derives 
from the whole character of our contemporary religious situation. 
The point needs a brief development. 

It is an obvious fact that we are no longer living in the Middle Ages. 
We do not, of course, look back to them as to a time in which the 
ideal of a perfectly Christian society was achieved; they had the im- 
perfections proper to a stage in world development. But, so far as a 
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simplification can be true, it is true to say that then the ordinary 
Christian lived in the world as a child in his Father’s house; for the 
world he knew was pervaded by the spirit of the faith he professed. 
His own faith was supported by his environment; he could simply 
take over the ideas, attitudes, customs, and modes of conduct that 
surrounded him; for the life of the Church was all embracing, and it 
shaped the life of his times—its art and literature, its business and 
politics, its education and amusements. Moreover, the ordinary 
Christian was not greatly called on to direct the thinking or influence 
the social institutions of his time. The forms of the temporal order 
were fashioned from the top down, by the sacerdotium and the im- 
perium, allied in pursuit of the common Christian good. Living in 
Christendom, a man lived in the Church, and was a Christian (if at 
times a bad one) as a matter of course. 

But to the modern Christian the world is not his Father’s house. In 
fact, it resembles more closely “the strong man’s house” (Mark 3:27), 
with the strong man not yet bound. For decades, as Pius XII recently 
pointed out, “the progress of mankind has been without God, indeed 
against God, without Christ, indeed against Christ.” The world to- 
day is alienated from the Church. It stands over against the Church, 
as a closed system of life. And the faith of the ordinary Christian gets 
hardly any support from his environment. On the contrary, his great- 
est temptation is to live in the world, over against the Church. Al- 
most unconsciously he can come to regard her respectfully, indeed, 
but in a certain spirit of indifference or even challenge; to feel his 
membership in her as a burden, not a joy; to feel his faith as a constraint 
and a disadvantage, not an enrichment and a liberation; to value it as 
at best a form of defense against some of the uglier aspects of the world, 
not as “the victory which overcometh the world” (I John 5:4). The 
insidious tendency is for him to have his ideas and sentiments formed 
by influences that do not emanate from the Church, and to make, as 
Pius XII said so many Christians have made, “‘.. . .concessions to those 
false ideas and directions of life so often condemned by the teaching 
authority of the Church.’’” 


1 Christmas Allocution, 1943, in Gonella-Bouscaren, A World to Reconstruct (Bruce, 
1944), Appendix II, p. 330. 

2 Loc. cit.; cf. J. Baude, “Et ceux qui ne pratiquent plus,” Nouvelle revue théologique, 
LXVI (1939), 973-82; he mentions, as causes of defection from the faith: the irreligious 
milieu, ignorance, and loss of confidence in the Church as a social force. 
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It is impossible to overestimate the immense power of suggestion that 
is exerted today against the Christian faith by all the agencies that 
spread ideas. Mr. E. I. Watkin, in a brilliant chapter, has recalled this 
fact, and drawn the conclusion: 


A sufficient Catholic education, which imparts a living, organic and interior 
knowledge of the Catholic religion is now literally a matter of life and death. 
The Catholic today as he grows out of his childish acceptance must either go in to 
an interior vision of Catholic truth or go out of the Church. However many in- 
dividual exceptions there may still be, due to the interference of other factors, 
this alternative faces us inexorably. Come in or go out. You cannot stay on the 
surface. There is no foothold left there." 


Jungmann, after developing a not dissimilar line of thought, comes 
to the same conclusion: 


Religious teaching today cannot content itself with the mere handing on of 
hereditary formulas; it cannot rely on the fact that the traditional sum of customs, 
devotions, pious ideas and practices, even intensively used, will avail, as once 
they did, to hold the faithful firmly in the Church, and assure security and nourish- 
ment for their religious life. Rather, it must bring to the faithful an intelligence 
of the content of faith itself, that they may interiorly grasp it, and thus grow to 
spiritual maturity and proper independence in religious life." 


Our problem is to form Christian men strong enough to be plunged 
into the modern secularized milieu and confidently left to the inner 
resources of a mature faith that is able to stand by itself, supported by 
the strength of its own deeply experienced reality. More than that, 
our problem is to develop Christian men who will be intelligent and 
strong enough to reform the milieu itself. And for this task there is 
needed a rare type of spirituality—the spirituality of the man who is 
able to say, out of an insight and with a conviction approaching that 
of St. Paul, “I am not ashamed of the Gospel [Christ, and the whole 
economy of life of which He is the center]; for it is the power of God 
unto salvation for all who believe. .. (Romans 1:16). 


The Truth of the Faith, or Faith in the Truth? 


The consequent problem is, how may this type of spirituality be 
created, at least insofar as doctrinal instruction can create it. For 


18 The Catholic Centre (Sheed and Ward, 1939), p. 54. 
4 Die Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung (Regensburg: Pustet, 1936), p. 16. 
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my part, I do not think it will be created by an emphasis on apologetics 
and apologetic argument. These have their value and their place, 
but a very subordinate place. The reason is well put by Jungmann 
when he states that emphasis on apologetic argument can “strengthen 
the sense of the burden of faith, against which so many objections 
stand, rather than effect a rooting in the supernatural.’’ Moreover, 
it tends to create a defensive mentality; one is always answering, and 
one frequently has the defeated feeling that one is not reaching the 
source of the difficulty, which is often not in reason and cannot be 
reached by reason. There is always a gap between apologetic argu- 
ment and faith; it leads up to faith, not into it, still less does it engender 
an experience of faith as the power of God unto salvation. 

Moreover, whatever may be the value of fortifying the student 
against particular difficulties that may be put to him from without— 
what about the Inquisition, the deluge, Pope Joan, General Franco, 
infallibility, indulgences, the Unam Sanctam, what not—nevertheless, 
we have a more fundamental problem. It is to prepare students to 
issue, singly and in solidarity with one another, a victorious counter- 
challenge to the basic challenge of the day, which is not Protestantism, 
but secularism and religious indifferentism. In this connection, it is 
important to realize, first of all, that secularism and indifferentism are 
not just religious errors, but religious diseases, which have to be healed 
at a level in the soul deeper than that of reason. Though they have 
their “philosophies,” they are not intellectualist aberrations; their 
origins are not so much in reason, as in myth—the myth of the self- 
sufficient man in the naturalist closed universe—which then seeks to 
rationalize itself. 

Hence the appeal to reason and apologetic argument against them 
is of very limited efficacy; it may demolish the rationalization, but it 
leaves the myth untouched. Their appeal is that of a spirit, a total 
and generalized way of life, an all-pervasive mode of thought, affec- 
tion, sentiment, action. And this appeal can only be met successfully 
by the creation of a counter-spirit, generated by a vision of the whole 
Christian truth about God, man, and the world, which in turn generates 
a victorious sense of the uniquely salvific value of faith. Only this 
vision and this inner experience can fortify the spirit against infection 
from our secularist environment. What it needs is solid nourishment, 
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and exercise in the full-orbed sun of Christ, the Light of the World; 
medicine, minor surgery, isolation, and the careful application of little 
apologetic “band-aids” here and there will not suffice. 

Moreover, one cannot emphasize too much the fact that the chal- 
lenge flung to Catholicism today is radical and total. It comes from 
rationalism and sentimentalism in the intellectual order, from natural- 
ism in the moral order, from statism in the political order, and, in the 
social order, from laicism, communism, and national socialism. Fur- 
thermore, over against us there stand not merely coherent and articu- 
lated systems of thought, but ardent, militant ways of life—what the 
French call mystiques—each animated by a powerful interior dy- 
namism, and each making total claims upon, and promising total 
salvation to, the human person and human society. Even our particu- 
lar American brand of laicism or secularism is such a mystique, the 
more dangerous because of the quietness, brotherliness, and even good 
humor with which it murmurs incessantly into millions of ears in 
hundreds of places—office and shop, school, press, stage, dining 
room.... 

In this situation, our tactics should be clear. To a radical and total 
challenge, one must fling a radical and total answer. To a complete 
system of thought one must oppose another system of thought, even 
more unitary, coherent, articulated. Against an all-devouring 
mystique one must turn the full force of another mystique, whose inner 
dynamism is still more triumphant and whose engagement of the 
whole man is still more imperious." 

This, I think, is the uniquely important contemporary form of 
apologetic. It goes far beyond the characteristic aims of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Teachers then spoke, not so 
much of the truths of faith as of the truth of these truths; and in their 
effort to prove that these truths are provable, they not seldom left 
the truths themselves in shadow. We have not yet transcended the 
mental and spiritual «ffects of this type of apologetic, which, for all 
its necessity, was not an unmixed good. Even today it is possible, 
for instance, to see the differences between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism reduced to a difference of practical attitude with regard to 
the papacy. At all events, a change has taken place, and a new 


8 Cf. Delcuve, “Enseignement moderne de la religion et vie surnaturelle,” Nouvelle 
revue théologique, LX VI (1939), 281-308. 
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intellectual and religious climate has brought new needs and new 
desires. These latter have been brilliantly described by P. Charles 
in a page that deserves transcription; there is, indeed, overstatement 
in it, but the central contention is very true: 


It is interesting to note that the Christian people (and even the general public), 
wearied with all the proving and answering, bored by the noise of apologetic 
conflict, is demanding something more than proofs and something better than 
answers. It is demanding a total and pacific exposition of divine truth. And 
the people are right; their desire marks an indisputable progress. The ‘proof’ 
and the ‘answers to objections’ are never more than a preliminary stage in the 
acquisition of knowledge; and in the matter of good Catholic doctrine, when one 
has proved everything and refuted everybody, one is still ‘outside the faith,’ 
marking time in the preambles... The people are wearied with proofs, not 
because they find them superfluous, but because they wisely judge them insuffi- 
cient, even when they are perfect. It is not that the proof is defective, but that the 
whole order of proofs is inferior. A proof is but a constraint; and there is no joy 
in constraints. One could never explain the joy of the faithful soul by the satis- 
faction, always somewhat dull, of having the truth. After all, a misfortune can 
be very true, and a banality can be proved irrefutably. An exact proof is like 
an algebraic operation carried to its term; it says its last word, it is silent, and that 
is all. 

But Christian truth is much more than a thing ‘proved’; it is the gift of God; 
it is the beginning of an immense and mysterious transformation, quod nesciat 
finem pati; it is a new life, and a grain of mustard seed; it is a triumphant power 
which conquers the world. Whereas a proof is a term, the truth is a point of de- 
parture; and the message of joy which it brings can never be transmitted by the 
most scientific of proofs, any more than the passport of a friend can replace his 
presence. .. . In spite of the paradox, it must be said that apologetics is deceived 
when it hopes to accomplish the great task, and imagines that after the Ergo 
credendum est everything will unroll by the sheer power and interplay of the 
proofs. It is not because it is true that the believer adheres to the truth of faith, 
but because it is of faith, that is, because it is a gift of God and a testimony of 
infinite love. It is not because Catholicism is proved that the faithful submit 
to the yoke of Christ, but because the yoke is the yoke of Christ. When we have 
proved everything, we have not yet opened up anything; and the truth, wrapped 
in its proof, is like a jewel in a casket. A proof can only prove, and proving can 
only show that one is right—a pretty thin joy for a child of God, and one that 
hardly surpasses the sad satisfaction of a Marcus Aurelius.'® 


“La théologie dogmatique hier et aujourdhui,’”’ Nouvelle revue théologique, Numéro 
jubilaire, Soixante années de théologie, 1869-1929, pp. 35, 36, 37-38. On the “eclipse 
of proof by exposition,” cf. Ward-Sheed, Catholic Evidence Training Outlines (Sheed and 
Ward, 1938), pp. 13-18. 
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All this is obviously not an anti-intellectualist argument; on the 
contrary, it is a plea for intelligence—that profound and personal in- 
telligence of faith, gained through a “pacific and total exposition of 
divine truth,”’ which will reveal the Christian faith to be no mere set 
of propositions satisfactorily proved, but the “good news” which the 
angels announced with a song as “‘joy to all the people,” for in its 
splendid organic wholeness it is the “power of God unto salvation,” 
personal and social, temporal and eternal. 

A course so organized as to convey such an intelligence of faith will 
be a religiously formative influence of the first order, congruous to the 
needs of our times. The body of Christian truth has a form; therefore, 
the vision of it in its form will be of itself formative. One who has 
seen the form has taken the first step towards conforming his life to its 
exigences. Moreover, there is a power of conviction latent in the 
vision of the faith as an organic whole that is the best means for waking 
the desiderium ex fide agendi (together, indeed, with a desiderium 
ulterius ex fide sciendi), and for rendering Christian action of the two 
types mentioned both dynamic and intelligent. Such a vision puts 
a man in possession of that highly integrated system of motives which, 
as Lindworsky has explained, is the necessary support of consistent 
action. Finally, only this vision of Catholicism as an organic whole 
will reveal it in its uniqueness and transcendence as the supreme and 
universal mystique whose inner dynamism is of the Holy Spirit of God. 
And only when Catholicism is thus set utterly apart from other 
religious or quasi-religious systems will the ground be cut completely 
from under the secularist and indifferentist temptation. 

Obviously, for all its necessity, this intelligence of faith will not be 
the sole sufficient means of effecting the formation of the genuine and 
finished Christian man; for into his complete formation other factors 
must enter—the molding influence of personal prayer, sacrificial 
charity, works of zeal, the experience of social worship and the corpo- 
rate fellowship of the Church, sustained obedience to the moral law. 
However, this intelligence of faith is all that an academic course can 
hope to contribute, or at least put the student in the way of acquiring, 
towards this end. In aiming at its conveyance in a manner respectful 
of the hearers’ psychology, the course will be a congruous form of co- 
operation with divine grace. And this is its only legitimate ideal. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A LAY COURSE 


Our problem, therefore, how an academic course can be made the 
vehicle of the rounded, yet specialized religious formation needed by the 
contemporary layman, will find its basic solution through the construc- 
tion of a course that will be a living, organic whole, and through a mood 
of teaching that will be pacific and positive. The approach to each 
truth must be from the standpoint of its inner idea as a vital member 
of the Christian corpus doctrinae, not from the standpoint of the attacks 
made upon it. The emphasis at every step must be on that intelligence 
of faith ‘““e mysteriorum nexu inter se,” of which the Vatican Council 
spoke; for only through its organic relations with every other Christian 
truth will the full and vital meaning of any single truth appear. At 
every step, too, the conscious tendency must be to illuminate for the 
intelligence the vital relations between the corpus doctrinae which is 
Christian faith and the corpus Ecclesiae which, in the concrete, is 
Christian life. In other words, it must tend towards that further and 
decisive intelligence of faith, of which the Vatican Council also spoke, 
“e mysteriorum nexu cum fine hominis ultimo” (remembering always 
that ‘the end of man” is not to be conceived individualistically, but as 
that consortium beatitudinis which is achieved in the Church and 
through the Church, inchoatively in the earthly visible community, 
perfectly in the glorious Church in heaven). 

This, I say, is the decisive intelligence of faith, particularly for the 
purposes of a lay theology. These demand that faith be presented 
as more than an assensus in verum, but as more fundamentally a 
consensus in vitam. Within its framework, we must be explicitly mind- 
ful that the God of our faith is not simply the remote and abstract 
Deus verax of whom the theological manuals speak, but the Deus Pater 
to whose nearness and love every page of the New Testament bears 
witness. Nor is faith itself a carefully calculated admission of a set 
of propositions that cannot reasonably be denied by some disembodied 
critical intelligence; it is a joyfully obedient acceptance, by mind and 
will, of a Father’s promise, made to His uncomprehending child, of a 
deliverance, a dignity, and a destiny. Faith is imitium salutis, primus 
motus mentis in Deum," via in beatitudinem;'* it is the beginning of a 


17S. Thomas, Jn lib. Boeth. de Trin., q. 3, a. 2; In Rom. c. 3, lect. 3, 4; In Joann. c. 6, 
lect. 4, n. 5. 
18 Sum. Theol., I1-I1, q. 1, a. 7. 
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quest for God,'* at whose term one will also marvelously find oneself 
and everything and everybody else. About it there is the immense 
joy of a rescue, the new wonder of a resurrection. By it one’s whole 
soul is stirred in its depths, set on a way, “moved” towards the God 
who beatifies and towards the fullness of a blessed life in Him. This 
affective and dynamic concept of faith, not only as a knowledge of God 
but as a “movement” towards a heavenly Father, is prominent in 
St. Thomas.”° It is important, therefore, to remember that theology, 
which pretends to be the science of faith, must be dynamic as faith 
itself is dynamic; it must serve to release the affective dynamism 
inherent in faith. And it does this by conveying an intelligence of the 
relations between faith and “the end of man,” his total life as a person 
and as a member of the human race. It must not only notify men of 
the truth, but move them towards the salvation which is in the truth; 
it must set them on the way to life in God. If this dynamic tendency 
should not be absent from any theology, its presence is particularly 
necessary in a theology for laymen, which is the science of faith that 
must wake the desiderium agendi ex fide. 

Correlative with this idea is another—that a theology for the lay- 
man must be emphatically an organic doctrine of salvation. To il- 
lustrate the point briefly, we may recall the ancient distinction be- 
tween the two parts of sacred doctrine, the “theology” and the 
“economy.” The former comprised the truths about God Himself, 
His inner life, the trinitarian processions; the latter, the truths about 
His works, especially the “dispensation” of the divine life in the world 
of men. Obviously, the two parts are intimately united, as is clear 
from the text that launched the distinction: ‘This is eternal life, that 
they may know thee, the only true God, and him whom thou hast sent, 
Jesus Christ” (John 17:3). But there is the possibility of variant 
perspective, or better, of a contrariety of movement of thought in their 
study. In its characteristic emphases and movement, Scholastic 
theology is an effort of man to understand God as He is in Himself, 
and His works as somehow the manifestation ad extra of His being. Its 
movement is ascending; it is a homage of intellect addressed by men to 

19 Thid., q. 5, a. 1 ad im. 

20 Cf, II-II, q. 1, a. 1c; a. 6 ad 1m; a. 8c; In Lib. Boeth. de Trin., q. 3, a. 1c; De Ver., 


q. 14, a. 8 ad 9m; cf. E. Hocedez, S.J., “Valeur religieuse de l’acte de foi,” Gregorianum, 
XV (1934), 377-408. 
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God. On the other hand, the Scriptures exhibit rather a descending 
movement; they are a message of love,a promise of salvation, addressed 
by God to men. Everything in them (less pronouncedly, of course, in 
the Psalter and in St. John) regards man and his life in God, rather 
than God and His life in Himself. 

Accepting this distinction, the layman’s theology should be modelled 
on the Scriptures rather than on Scholasticism. Its perspectives and 
movement should be manwards, towards an intelligence of the “econo- 
my.” In particular, it should preserve the soteriological emphasis so 
strongly marked in St. Paul, in whose letters the “theology” is left 
implicit, simply as the background of the “economy.” The three 
divine persons are not formally studied in themselves, in their inner 
life and their relations with one another; they appear as engaged in the 
salvation of man, and their life is studied inasmuch as it is communi- 
cated to men by grace. In fact, only from what they are to us do we 
catch a glimpse of what they are to each other eternally." We see 
the same adjustment of emphasis in the Apostle’s Creed itself, whose 
framework is indeed trinitarian, but whose focus is on man, loved by 
the Father, redeemed by Christ, sanctified by the Spirit in the Church. 
The central theme of the Creed is the mystery of the “economy” ;” 
the mystery of the “theology” simply furnishes the setting. Patristic 
thought, too, reveals a similar adjustment of emphasis and a similar 
movement (save, of course, when polemic preoccupations dictated 
otherwise). And this emphasis and movement must be characteristic 
of a layman’s theology. Where Scholasticism, for instance, moves 
upwards towards an intelligence of the inner order in the decrees of the 
divine willas they are in God, the layman’s theology will move downward 
towards an intelligence of these decrees in their created term, which is 
within the life of man. More briefly, whereas Scholasticism studies 
the world in God, a lay theology will study God in the world. 

Moreover, having in view the layman’s specific function in the 


21 Cf. J. Lebreton, S.J., Histoire du dogme de la Trinité, I, Les origines (Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 1927), p. 439: “If St. Paul has left in partial shadow the inner life of God, at least 
he has shed a glowing light upon the mysteries of the divine life in man and in the Church; 
and it is there that we can best grasp the trinitarian doctrine of St. Paul in its entirety.” 

2 Cf. J. A. Jungmann, “Die Gnadenlehre im apostolischen Glaubensbekenntnis und 
im Katechismus,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, L (1926), 196-219. 
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Church, his theology must be particularly concerned to illuminate for 
him the relations between divine truth and a special aspect of the life 
of man—his temporal and social life. Nor is this concern foreign to the 
doctrine of the Vatican Council. Man’s last end is indeed definitively 
reached only in eternity, and only in eternity, too, will his social unity 
be fully achieved. Nevertheless, he really enters upon his end, and 
enters, too, into a real community in this life. “Faith,” in St. Thomas’ 
favorite definition, “is a habit of mind whereby eternal life is begun 
in us.’”3 The word of God, on which we believe, is a “word of sal- 
vation” (Acts 13:26) for man even in this world; the Spirit of Christ is 
about the work of ‘“‘gathering into one the scattered children of God” 
(John 11:52), even while earthly history is running its course; and the 
Church would find it “impossible to contribute more to prosperous and 
happy living even if it had been born for the sole purpose of conferring 
or making more abundant the useful things and the conveniences of 
this mortal life.”’** A theology for the layman, therefore, must be in a 
particular sense a theology of this imchoatio vitae aeternae, this rescue 
of man from temporal damnation, this perfecting of humanity as 
humanity by the power of the grace of Christ. In a word, it must be 
soberly but strongly a supernatural humanism. Only thus will it bea 
proper instrument for the formation of those who are to be in a privi- 
leged sense the agents of the renewal and reconstruction of man’s 
temporal and social life. 


THE CENTRAL THEME OF A LAY COURSE 


If the layman’s theology is to be an organic whole with these partic- 
ular cachets, the question arises, what will be its central unifying theme? 
And what will be the mode of its development—the starting point and 
the organic sequence of ideas? These questions are best answered in 
detail when outlining an actual course. Here we may insist simply on 
principles. 

The major principle, of course, is the maintenance of the integrity 
of the lay course in its distinction from the clerical course. The 
latter is organized substantially in accordance with the classic theory 
of the nature, unity, and pattern of theology which was evolved in the 

% De Ver., q. 14, a. 2. 


* Leo XIII, Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII (1879-80), 386; cf. J. Bluett, S.J., “The 
Church’s Duty to Man’s Earthly Happiness,” THEoLocicat StuptEs, IV (1943), 183-222. 
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Middle Ages. Therefore, in order to clarify our own theory in its 
distinction from the medieval theory, it will be necessary briefly to look 
at the problematic background of the latter and at the circumstances 
of its evolution. 


The Unity of Scholastic Theology 


The initial phases of medieval thought were strongly influenced by 
the accepted equivalence of the sacra doctrina to the sacra scriptura— 
an equivalence which was sustained, if only so far as terminology is con- 
cerned, by St. Thomas himself.» Theology was considered essentially 
as the scientia de divina pagina, obviously not to the exclusion of tradi- 
tion, but in a privileged sense. The method of theology was the ex- 
positio, and the early treatises on methodology were primarily con- 
cerned with what we would call manners of exegesis.”* Initially, there- 
fore, the problem of the one subject of theology was that of the one 
materia of Scripture. And the answer was generally framed in the 
light of St. Augustine’s dictum: ‘‘Christum igitur sonant haec omnia; 
caput illud quod iam ascendit in coelum, et hoc corpus eius quod usque 
in finem laborat in terra, scribentium Litteras vere sacras omnis 

arturivit intentio.’”?7 Hence came the theory, mentioned by St. 
Pp ry y 
Thomas, of the totus Christus as the subject of theology.2® The theory 
later went out of sight, but it was never actually denied.2? What 
happened was that the problem of theology went into a new phase, 
chiefly under the impact of Aristotelian currents of thought. The 
sacra doctrina was gradually disentangled from its practical identifica- 
tion with the sacra scriptura; the quaestio assumed the primacy over the 
expositio;?®>is but, above all, the problem, “Utrum sacra doctrina sit 
scientia,” received a new position in terms of Aristotle’s definition of 
science. 

% Cf. Sum. Theol., q. 1, aa. 3, 8; cf. M.-D. Chenu, O. P., “La théologie comme science 
au XIITe siécle,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen Gge (Paris: Vrin, 
1927), pp. 33, 43, 67-69. 

*% There is a relic of this tradition in the inclusion of aa. 9 and 10 in the Summa, I, q. 1. 

27 Contra Faustum Manich., c. XXII, n. 94 (PL XLII, 463); cf. In Epist. ad Parth., 
c. II, n. 1 (PL XXXV, 1989): “Quidquid illarum scripturarum est, Christum sonant, 
sed si aures inveniant.” 

°8 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 1, a. 7 ¢ ad fin. 

*° Cf. E. Mersch, S.J., “L’Objet de la théologie et le Christus totus,” Recherches de 
Science religieuse, XXVI (1936), 129-57, esp. 147. 

*%bis Cf. the brief résumé in Chenu, op. cit. (supra, note 25). 
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For our purposes, only one aspect of this problem is important, 
namely, how theology can be a genuine science when its principles, 
the articles of faith, are not evident. A strictly scientific solution was 
reached (and elaborated chiefly by St. Thomas) in terms of a principle 
taken from within the domain of science itself—the distinction between 
subalternant and subalternate sciences. Theology, in spite of the fact 
that its principles are not evident, is still a true science because it is 
subalternate to the scientia Dei et beatorum,*® in which its principles 
are evident, and from which they are assumed as true, without further 
need of proof. For us, the importance of this aspect of the problem 
and of its solution lies in the viewpoint whose adoption they com- 
pelled. Theology was conceived in relation to its subalternant science, 
existent in the mind of God. Consequently, theorizing on theology 
proceeded from the standpoint of what is the case guoad se, not quoad 
nos. (Quoad se, the genesis of theology is from the knowledge of God: 
“Huius scientiae principium est fides, sed primum est intellectus 
divinus cui credimus.’’" In itself, theology is ““velut quaedam impres- 
sio divinae scientiae” ;* in its process, it is a progressive assimilation to 
the divine knowledge,* set afoot by the initial “impression” received, 
and carried on by increasing intelligence (not proof) of the principles 
impressed: “‘fides est in nobis ut perveniamus ad intelligendum quae 
credimus.’’** The science of faith approached, as a limit, the scientia 
Dei et beatorum. 

Furthermore, as an impression of the divine knowledge, theology 
necessarily has as its one subject God as God, and all things else in 
their relation to Him; for this is the one subject of the divine knowledge. 
It is, consequently, the central theme, the unifying object which theol- 
ogy pursues in all its work of science, as the eye seeks always color 
(“illud de quo principaliter fit sermo in scientia,” and “id sub cujus 
ratione omnia referuntur ad scientiam’”’).** The unity of theology, 
therefore, is in its own way an imitation of the unity of the divine 
knowledge, “quae est una simplex omnium.”’ The whole order of 
reality which it knows has one single source, God as God; and all 
particular objects within this order find their unity in their common 


30 Sum. Theol., I, q. 1, a. 2. 31 Jn lib. Boeth. de Trin., q. 2, a. 2 ad 7m. 
3 Sum. Theol., I, q. 1, a. 3 ad 2m. 33 In lib. Boeth. de Trin., q. 2, a. 2c. 
4 Tbid., a. 7 c. % Sum. Theol., I, q. 1, a. 7. 
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reference to God as God; and all these objects are viewed in their unity 
because they are viewed from the standpoint of God as God, which 
viewpoint is “impressed” on man by faith. 

Understanding the matter analogically, what ens sub ratione entis 
is to philosophy, Deus sub ratione deitatis is to theology—the principle 
of unity, in virtue of which a multitude of objects are capable of being 
organized into one science, and consequently the principle of intelligi- 
bility, by reduction to which each object is ultimately intelligible. 
There is only an analogy here, because theology, unlike philosophy, is a 
subalternate science. It has not within itself its own principle of unity 
and intelligibility; for Deus sub ratione deitatis is only intelligible in the 
subalternant scientia Dei et beatorum. In theology, therefore, it re- 
mains indeed the principle of intelligibility guoad se, since theology is an 
impression of the divine knowledge; but it is not such a principle 
quoad nos, since theology is also a science human in its mode. 

Finally, the logic of this theory demands that the structure of theol- 
ogy should follow the structure of its subalternant science; the order in 
which its truths are organized is the order in which they exist in the 
mind of God, as the human theologian is obliged to conceive the mind 
of God. This order is substantially that of St. Thomas in the Summa 
Theologica. The starting point of the science is God as He is in Him- 
self, one in nature, three in personality; the sequence of ideas is the 
procession of creatures from God, as images of Himself, and their 
return to Him in Christ.** In fidelity to the whole medieval theory of 
theology as a science subalternate to the knowledge of God and of the 
blessed, probably no more logical order could be conceived. The 
circular pattern of the Summa remains the best possible commentary on 
the Aristotelico-Thomist concept of theology. The nobility and es- 
sential soundness of the concept are unchallengeable. Whether the 
underlying assumption of the adequacy of Aristotle’s concept of science 


% “Considerationem circa creaturas habet doctrina fidei christianae, in quantum in 
eis resultat quaedam Dei similitudo ...; et sic alia ratione subjiciuntur praedictae doc- 
trinae et philosophiae. [There follow the differences, as we would say, secundum rationem 
formalem quae, and also sub qua.] Exinde etiam est quod non eodem ordine utraque doc- 
trina procedit. Nam in doctrina philosophiae quae creaturas secundum se considerat et 
ex eis in Dei cognitionem perducit, prima est consideratio de creaturis et ultima de Deo; 
in doctrina vero fidei, quae creaturas nonnisi in ordine ad Deum considerat, primo est 
consideratio de Deo, et postmodum creaturarum; et sic est perfectior, utpote Dei cognitioni 
similior, qui seipsum cognoscens alia intuetur’’ (Contra Gentes, II, 4). 
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is equally valid, is a question that need not detain us here. Our pur- 
pose is simply to understand in a general way whence came the classic 
concept of theology, and its “theocentrism.” It resulted from 
operating within the terms of a problem posited in a particular way, 
whose solution dictated a definite point of view, which then had to be 
consistently maintained. 


The Unity of a Lay Course 


But it is immediately evident that the medieval problem is not our 
problem. As a matter of fact, in seeking the unifying theme, starting 
point, and pattern of theology, we are not at all moving in the medieval 
universe of discourse, which was created by the position of a typically 
Scholastic problem. Consequently, we can grant, as of obligation for 
Scholastic (clerical) theology, the substantial validity and the im- 
plications of the medieval theory, especially in its conclusions about 
the structure of theology, and still leave our own thought free. Our 
own problem is not Scholastic. We are concerned with the teaching 
of theology to the laity for the purposes of the laity, and therefore with 
the construction of sacred doctrine in such an organized form that it 
will reveal itself to the (not necessarily philosophically trained) laity 
in its inner unity as the power of God unto salvation, especially in the 
temporal order of human society. This problem has its own peculiar- 
ities. 

First, it is indeed scientific, but it is not posited in terms of the 
medieval concept of science. We want to construct a science, but 
our non-Scholastic purposes allow us to take the term in a broader 
sense, simply as implying these four elements: (1) a unity of theme or 
subject matter (material object), (2) a singleness of interest and view- 
point (formal object guod), (3) a methodical procedure in development, 
and (4) an organizing activity directed toward the constitution of a 
true body of knowledge.*’ 

Again, we want to construct a science that, in the process of its 
learning, will be religiously formative of the intelligent and dynamic 
layman. This, as has been said, weights our problem heavily on the 
pedagogical side. It directs our attention primarily to the aspect of 


37 Cf. J. Bilz, Einfiihrung in die Theologie (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 1935), p. 38. 
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things quoad nos, rather than guoad se, to psychological effectiveness 
of presentation rather than to abstract logic, to the whole truth in its 
wholeness and its inner relationships rather than to single truths in 
their singleness and detailed proof, to the whole truth in its relation 
to personal and social life rather than to single truths in their relation 
to rational philosophy, to the integral Gospel as the power for salvation 
rather than to the synthesis of revealed and rational truth as a pattern 
for thought. 

Let us, therefore, see how these presuppositions and preoccupations 
influence our concept of the unity of a lay theology, its starting point, 
its method, and its pattern. Antecedently, be it noted that the 
resultant concept will in no sense contradict the classic theory. It will 
be simply another concept, not an opposed concept. Ina word, we are 
dealing with analogates, not alternatives. 

Obviously, the formal object (quod) of a lay theology will remain the 
scibile in credito. But, generally speaking, the lay theologian will not 
pursue this knowableness “ex eorum quae naturaliter cognoscit 
analogia” (Vatican Council), after the fashion of the Scholastic. The 
natural analogies which he will explore and explain are those in which 
revelation itself is couched (fatherhood, sonship, Body of Christ, 
regeneration, indwelling, etc., etc.); but he will dispense with their 
exhaustive conceptual analysis in terms of formally philosophical cate- 
gories (e.g., the divine Fatherhood in terms of a concept of relation). 
In this respect, the general quality of thought in a lay theology will 
be biblical rather than Scholastic. 

Secondly, the unity of a lay theology will not be established in terms 
of its “‘subject” in the refined Scholastic meaning of the term (id sub 
cuius ratione omnia referuntur ad scientiam). It will take its unity 
simply from a oneness of subject in an integral and material sense; 
it will study one all-comprehensive thing. In this sense, its subject, 
its central theme or master idea will be the Christus totus, Christ, head 
and members.** In other words, a lay theology should be built on the 
pre-Thomistic, Augustinian theory and its formula. The theory, as I 
have said, was never denied, but simply transcended in the course of a 


38 Cf. E. Mersch, S.J., “Le Christ mystique, centre de la théologie comme science,”’ 
Nouvelle revue théologique, LXI (1934), 440-75. 
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more philosophical determination of the unity of theology. Its formula, 
as Mersch well says, “lacks, not truth, but niceness,”*® the niceness of 
ultimate philosophical precision. But it has all the niceness that we 
need for our purposes. Moreover, as Lakner has suggested in com- 
pleting Mersch,“ it fits with a system of thought preoccupied, as ours 
is, with the intelligibility of things guoad nos, rather than quoad se. 
Certainly, guoad se, God as God is the primary (in the sense of ulti- 
mate) source of unity and principle of intelligibility of the whole order 
of revealed truth; but guoad nos Christ is such a principle: ““Totum 
igitur novit, qui Christum noverit.’*' True, He Himself remains to 
be explained by Deus sub ratione deitatis, as happens in the scientia 
Dei et beatorum; but He explains to us, not simply in His teaching but 
in His very being, the order of our salvation, which is essentially in- 
carnational. The whole economy of salvation—the Church, the 
sacraments, salutary acts, etc.—is structured on the basic principle 
of the union of the divine and the human, of which He is the exemplar.” 
He is the prototype of our predestination, the transcendent model of 
our “assumption” to a share in the divine life. Interior to us by His 
humanity, and interior to the Trinity by His divinity, he explains 
to us what God is (eternally and essentially Fatherhood), what we 
are to be in God (sons in the Son) and in the Church (brothers in a 
unity both visible and invisible), and what our lives are to be personally 


39 Recherches de science religieuse, XX VI (1936), 152; this more historical article is to 
be read in conjunction with the speculative treatment given to the subject in the article 
cited in the preceding footnote. 

40F, Lakner, S.J., “Das Zentralobjekt der Theologie,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie, LXII (1938), 10. 

41 Paschasius Radbertus, De Fide, Spe, et Caritate, 9 (PL CXX, 1412); cf. J. A. Jung- 
mann, “Christus als Mittelpunkt religiéser Erziehung,’ Stimmen der Zeit, CXXXIV 
(1938), 218-33. 

42 This intimate and dynamic union, without confusion, of the human, visible, and 
external elements of the Church with its divine, internal, and spiritual elements is the 
major theme of the encyclical M ystici Corporis; as a matter of fact, this splendid document 
reveals in several striking ways the theological emphases that the Church considers 
desirable today. Among them is certainly an emphasis on the union of grace and nature, 
the divine and the human, and a consequent emphasis on the prefection of nature by 
grace, rather than the emphasis on the transcendence of grace over nature that charac- 
terized the period of polemics against Baius; the results of this latter emphasis can be 
considered to be definitively acquired; the ground of inquiry has now shifted, and a less 
one-sided view of the complex notion of the supernatural is being sought. 
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(divinely human) and socially (spiritually one with others after the 
fashion of the Son’s unity with the Father). Wherefore, as Mersch 
well says: 


The reduction to Christ is with reference to all Christian doctrine what the re- 
duction to ‘being’ is in metaphysics, or what the reduction to mathematical equa- 
tions is to the positive sciences—that which of itself produces intelligibility. To 
link all revealed truths to this unique truth, to show how each dogma serves to 
explain some aspect, some part, some condition or consequence of our incorporation 
in the mystical Christ—this will be, in the field that concerns us, the work of theol- 
ogy. In the measure in which it is successful, this work will give an insight into the 
close union, in fact, the unity that there is between the doctrine of Christ and 
Christ Himself. 


In the last sentence there is an added reason for making the Christus 
totus the unifying subject of a lay theology. Centered on this theme, 
it will be an intellectual study that of itself will release the affective 
dynamism in our faith. Growth in intelligence of the doctrine of the 
whole Christ will at every step animate growth in love of Christ Him- 
self, Head and members, and in love of the latter in both body (tem- 
poral life) and soul. The doctrine of the totus Christus is the doctrine 
of God’s gift of Himself in love to undeserving mankind; consequently, 
an intelligence of this doctrine will of itself be the “first movement of 
soul” in an answering gift of oneself to God and to others. In the 
order of religious motive, such an intelligence is unsurpassed in its 
power to inspire both personal sanctity and the social apostolate, and 
each in its organic relation to the other. Its conveyance is absolutely 
cardinal for the success of the lay vocation. On this the Holy See 
has been most explicit: 


Indeed, all the institutions for the establishment of peace and the promotion 
of mutual help among men, however perfect these may seem, have the principal 
foundation of their stability in the mutual bond of minds and hearts whereby the 
members are united with one another. If this bond is lacking, the best of regula- 
tions come to naught, as we have learned by too frequent experience. And so, 
then only will true co-operation be possible for a single common good when the 
constituent parts of society deeply feel themselves members of one great family 
and children of the same heavenly Father; nay, that they are one body in Christ, 


Nouvelle revue théologique, LXI (1934), 469. 
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‘but severally members one of another,’ so that ‘if one member suffers anything, 
all the members suffer with it.’ 


It must, therefore, be emphatically said that a lay course in theology 
will have been essentially a failure if it does not succeed in com- 
municating to the student this ‘“‘vue obsédante de |’unité humaine” 
which, as Lubac has well said, is at the basis of the Gospel. This 
is the indispensable foundation of the Christian social mentality, the 
ultimate motivation of the whole Christian social program. Conse- 
quently, the situation of the totus Christus at the center of the lay course, 
the reduction of all other doctrines to this focal truth, and its illumina- 
tion from every angle, is necessary, not only that the course may be a 
theology, but that it may be specifically a lay theology. This truth 
is primary guoad nos as the principle of unity and intelligibility of the 
economy of salvation; it is likewise primary as the truth principally 
formative of the social mentality, and principally generative of 
spiritual and social action. It assures to the course both its academic 
unity and its religious power; for it reveals the Christian faith in its 
organic oneness, and it is uniquely capable of waking the desiderium 
cooperandi socialiter ex fide (which may perhaps stand as a more ex- 
panded formula for expressing the affective finality of the lay course). 


THE METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 


The next question concerns the method of a lay theology, especially 
insofar as method implies a starting point and an organic sequence of 
ideas in the development of the one theme, the totus Christus. In 
answering this question it is important to have in mind a distinction 
which Scheeben, for instance, puts thus: 


The objective center, the proper root of the whole supernatural order is, indeed, 
the triune God, or the bosom of the eternal Father, from which Christ came forth 
and to which He returns with His Mystical Body. But so long as we have not 
entered with Christ into the bosom of the Father, and must still see the 
invisible only in the visible, Christ Himself in His earthly appearance is the 
Way along which we have to strive towards these heights. Our theologi- 


“ Quadragesimo Anno, Two Basic Social Encyclicals (New York: Benzinger Bros., 
1943), n. 137, p. 183. 

“ H. Lubac, Catholicisme: Les aspects sociaux du dogme catholique (Paris: Les Editions 
du Cerf, 1938), p. iv. 
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cal wisdom must attach itself first of all to the human side of Christ, 
in order to be able to ascend to His divine side, His unity with the Father.*® 


For this reason, he says, “The incarnate Wisdom of God is the 
proximate goal and object, the center about which the wisdom revealed 
to us in theology revolves; for the God-Man is the most real and most 
splendid revelation of God, and the node, if not the root, of the whole 
system of Christian truth.” 

We may understand Scheeben to be distinguishing (in his cus- 
tomarily involved terminology and metaphors) between the genesis of 
the order of theological truth quoad se, and the genesis of ordered 
theological knowledge guoad nos. With perhaps greater clarity, we 
might distinguish between the objective and logical order within the 
body of revealed truth as such, and the subjective and genetic order of 
the discovery of revealed truth by us. The former order is based on 
the primacy of the intrinsically (guoad se) more knowable, as well as 
on the order that prevails among the divine decrees as they are con- 
ceived to exist in God. As has been suggested, the theory of Scholastic 
theology requires that it should follow this order in its starting point 
and sequence of ideas. The latter order is based on the primacy of the 
relatively (guoad nos) more knowable, as well as on the order in which 
the divine decrees have been notified to us in history. A lay theology 
will adopt this latter order, as more conformable to its pedagogical 


and religious purposes. 


The Order of Discovery 


First, this “order of discovery’”’ is pedagogically more effective. 
As Scheeben indicates, our manner of knowing requires that we reach 
the divine and transcendental only through the visible and historical. 
This law of our knowing was obeyed, as it were, in the very fact of 
revelation: “‘No one hath seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he has revealed him” (John 1:18). 
To a considerable extent, too, it commanded the progressive manner 
in which the revelation unrolled. The beginning of knowledge of “‘the 
Word of Life” was, as St. John implies, through ‘‘what we have heard, 
what we have seen with our eyes, what we have looked upon and our 
hands have handled...” (I John 1:1). 


© Mysterien des Christenthums (2d ed., Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, 1898), p. 705. 
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Not only did men see the Father in the Son (John 14:9), but they 
saw—or at least began to see—the divinity of the Son in the perfection 
of His humanity, in the authority and sanctity of His human presence, 
word, and action. Moreover, they began to see His Sonship—His 
esse ad Patrem—in the constant, urgent orientation of the life of His 
human soul towards One who is Father. Again, in the steady, willing 
movement of His whole life towards the Cross (most palpable in St. 
Luke), they began to see, albeit dimly and without understanding, the 
mystery of His priesthood. Similarly, in the centrality in His life 
of the formation of the Twelve they began to see the fact of His Church. 
Furthermore, as the movement of St. Paul’s thought reveals, men 
reached the reality of the Fall through the reality of the redemption, 
and a knowledge of the gifts that Adam lost through a knowledge of the 
gifts resplendent in the humanity of Christ and restored (in the measure 
of the divine economy) to men through Him. Finally, on another 
plane of ideas, development in the formulation of the Church’s thought 
has continually had its roots in development in her mystical and 
organizational life: ““Legem credendi lex statuit orandi.” 

In its historical and progressive character, and in its marvelous 
adaptation to fundamental human psychology, the method of revela- 
tion itself is a divine masterpiece of pedagogical art. It will furnish 
us, therefore, with the main lines of our method of teaching theology 
to the layman. I say, the main lines, since it will be impossible always 
to adhere to the “order of discovery,” given the complex system of 
mutual interrelationships that obtains between truth and truth, as well 
as the complicated process of historical development. However, 
generally speaking, and as a matter of principle, a lay theology will 
have, certainly its initial starting point, and then the point of approach 
to its individual developments, in what is relatively the more knowable 
secundum nostrum modum cognoscendi—in the visible and historical. 
I admit, of course, that this approach makes great demands 
on pedagogical art; in many ways, the more conceptual approach of 
Scholastic theology is easier handled. Moreover, this “genetic” 
method of presentation has to be carried through with great skill, or 
the results will be as unsatisfactory as those achieved by sheer con- 
ceptual “indoctrination.” But the method itself is sound, and at its 
best is unsurpassed in pedagogical effectiveness. Illustration of it 
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must be left till we come to the outlining of acourse. For the moment, 
let me point out the consequence of this pedagogical insistence on the 
primacy of the visible and historical as regards the place in a layman’s 
theology to be held by the Scriptures and the liturgy. 


The Use of Scripture 


There was a time, we saw, when sacra doctrina meant in effect sacra 
scriptura. Theological growth has ended the equivalence, but it has not 
in any way diminished the value of scriptural knowledge for theology. 
“Tt is most desirable and necessary,” said Leo XIII, “that the use of 
Sacred Scripture should influence the whole study of theology and be, 
as it were, its soul.”*7 Benedict XV, after making his own a host of 
St. Jerome’s testimonies to the value of scriptural knowledge, con- 
cludes by saying: “It is our great desire for all the children of the 
Church that they should be saturated and strengthened (perfusi et 
roborati) with the sweetness of the Sacred Scriptures, and thus arrive 
at the all-surpassing knowledge of Jesus Christ.’’** And most recently 
Pius XII has added his authority to the constant wish of the Church 
that “the word of God, imparted to men through the Sacred Scriptures, 
might daily be more deeply and fully understood and more intensely 
loved. . . .””4° 

This ‘‘saturation”’ by the Scriptures, especially the New Testament, 
is trebly imperative as a feature of the method of a lay theology. 
First, scriptural knowledge is not otherwise supplied to the layman, 
as it is to the seminarian in his formal scriptural courses. Secondly, 
the study is of immense pedagogical value as a means of introduction 
to dogmatic concepts, whose essential content can be grasped in the 
plastic images of Scriptures, or in the living context of historical fact 
therein narrated. Finally, the religious value of the study is unsur- 
passed. As the Scriptures were the Church’s first “textbook”’ in 
doctrine and especially in moral, so they have historically been the 
normal nourishment of Christian sanctity. Protestant exaggerations 
with regard to the sacramentum verbi should not lead us to overlook 
the fact that the word of God has actually a quasi-sacramental efficacy 

4? Providentissimus Deus, ASS, XXVI (1893-94), 283. 


8 Spiritus Paraclitus, AAS, X11 (1920), 422. 
49 Divino A flante Spiritu, Catholic Mind (XLII, May, 1944), n. 58, p. 279. 
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in the formation of the Christian mind and soul.*® The author of the 
Bible is the Spirit of God; like any author, He dwells in His Book. 
Intelligent contact with the Book, therefore, brings the soul with great 
immediacy into contact with the Spirit, who is the ultimate agent of 
religious formation. On this fact have been based all the exhortations 
of the Church, most recently summed up and reinforced in Divino 
Afflante Spiritu, that the knowledge of Sacred Scripture should be 
widely diffused among the faithful. 

It is more particularly desirable—and this should be an outstanding 
feature of a lay theology’s method of handling Scripture—that the 
books of Scripture, especially the New Testament, should be known in 
their entire argument, in the full sweep of their story, in the full illu- 
mination that each throws upon the mystery of the whole Christ. 
It is not a question of exhaustive exegesis of a few texts, classic for 
their “probative” value, after the frequent (perhaps too exclusive) 
manner of Scholastic theology. The ideal is rather a more synthetic 
presentation, from a theological point of view, of scriptural doctrine, 
either the complete content of a particular book, or the complete data 
on a particular topic. In the practical order, this ideal will be difficult 
of achievement; but, at any rate, the emphasis should be on a certain 
wholeness of exposition, rather than on minute details of exegesis. 
Skillfully achieved, this emphasis will insure a certain simplicity; the 
view will fall upon the forest, and individual trees will stay in perspec- 
tive. Moreover, this desirable simplicity will be further protected 
by firmly orientating all scriptural expositions towards doctrinal con- 
structions, in a manner yet to be exemplified. 


The Place of Liturgy 


In consequence of what I have called its “genetic” method, a lay- 
man’s theology will also rely heavily on the use of the liturgy as an 
approach to dogmatic truth. There is, said Pius XI, “.... an inti- 
mate relation between dogma and sacred liturgy, as also between 
Christian worship and the sanctification of the people.’’* Quoad se, 
of course, liturgy has its genesis in dogma, of which it is the expression 


50 Cf. Leo XIII: “...haec propria et singularis Scripturarum virtus, a divino afflatu 
Spiritus Sancti profecta....”, ASS, XXVI (1893-94), 272. 
& Divini Cultus, AAS, XXI (1929), 33. 
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in prayer and ritual action. But, understanding liturgy for the mo- 
ment in the narrower sense of rites and ceremonies, guoad nos the 
process is usefully inverted, as a point of pedagogic method. These 
rites and ceremonies, according to the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
are to be explained to the people, because they “. . . present an image 
and convey the significance of the things that are done in the sacrament 
fin the context, baptism]... [they] serve to exhibit to the eyes of 
the beholder a lively picture of the exalted and inestimable gifts which 
they [the sacraments] contain, and impress on the minds of the faithful 
a deeper sense of the boundless beneficence of God....”® It is in- 
creasingly recognized today that the liturgy is a particularly effective 
means of doctrinal instruction; for in the order of discovery it has 
a certain primacy over dogma, at least in the sense that our knowledge 
of the Church’s doctrine and of the mysterious grace that dwells in her 
has a uniquely dynamic quality when grasped through a study of the 
visible signs in which her beliefs and sanctifying action are, as it were, 
dramatized. 

Referring to the lessons of history, Pius XI wrote in the Apostolic 
Constitution, Divini Cultus: “In the churches, where the choir was 
formed by almost the whole town, the workmen, builders, painters, 
sculptors, and men of letters were imbued through the medium of the 
liturgy with that knowledge of theological reality which today is so 
manifest in the monuments of the Middle Ages.’ And in the ency- 
clical Quas Primas, alluding more directly to a principle of religious 
education, he wrote the well-known text: 


Early initiation of the people into the realities of faith, whereby they are lifted 
up to an interiorly joyous life, is more effectively achieved through the annual 
celebration of the sacred mysteries than through even the solemn statements of 
the teaching Church. These latter, for the most part, are suited to a relatively 
few men of superior culture; they are uttered but once, and the impression they 
make is chiefly on the mind. But liturgical celebrations interest and instruct 
all the faithful; their annual recurrence makes their effect lasting; and they exert 
an influence on both mind and sentiment, in fact, on the whole man. Man is 
made up of body and soul; he must, therefore, be stirred and stimulated by the 
external solemnization of feastdays, to the end that he may more fully absorb 
divine doctrine through the variety and beauty of sacred rites, and have doctrine 


52 Catechism of the Council of Trent, trans. Donovan, p. 133. 
53 4AS, XXI (1929), 34. 
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become in him strength and ermrgy that will serve his progress in the spiritual 
life.54 

It is obvious, therefore, that a layman’s theology, which aims at pre- 
senting the truth in a living and liveable form, will make extensive use 
of the liturgy, as a matter of pedagogical principle. 


Social Worship and Social Action 


But there are more profound relations between a layman’s theology 
and an understanding of liturgy, taking the term now in its proper 
sense as the social worship of the Church, especially in its central act, 
the Mass. The layman seeks in theology the instruction and forma- 
tion necessary for his special service to the Church. As a matter of 
emphasis, I have situated this service in the co-operation of the laity, 
as a solidary body, in the hierarchical apostolate of the Church, in 
terms of a twofold action, spiritual and social. And, since the Church 
has told us that the inner support of this co-operation must be an 
intelligent insight into the mystery of Christ, and a consequent pro- 
found sense of the unity of all men in Christ, I have proposed the 
totus Christus as the unifying, central theme of a lay theology. The 
principle now to be enforced is that this sensus Christi cannot be 
brought to real experiential keenness, and therefore to a truly operative 
stage, save through active participation in the liturgy of the Church, 
especially in the Mass—which is the whole Christ, Head and members, 
united in the central Christian act of worship and sacrifice—and in the 
Eucharist, which is the sacramentum ecclesiasticae unitatis, the cause 
and sign of Christian solidarity. The conclusion is that a layman’s 
theology must be immensely concerned with the conveyance of that 
intelligence of the sacred liturgy which is foundational to active partici- 
pation in the liturgy. To this concern it is committed by the demands 
of its own finality. 

There is, therefore, a two-way relationship between liturgy and a 
lay theology. The liturgy furnishes an important way to an intelli- 
gence of the theology of the totus Christus; and then this theology is 
reconverted, as it were, to produce a more profound intelligence of the 
liturgy. And both together, the intelligence of the doctrine and the 


54 AAS, XVII (1925), 603; cf. G. Taymans, “Priére commune et formation religieuse,” 
Nouvelle revue théologique, LXIV (1937), 872-78. 
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experience of its reality in social worship, combine to strengthen that 
sense of the unity of all men in Christ which is the inspiration of all 
Christian social action. This set of ideas should hardly need much 
development. It is entirely obvious that we see today in the life of 
the Church three “movements” intimately interwoven, in a process 
of reciprocal action and reaction. There is the theological movement 
towards a wider intelligence of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the liturgical movement towards a more active participation 
in the liturgy of the Mystical Body of Christ, and the social movement 
towards a more universal participation in the hierarchical apostolate 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. At the starting point of each “move- 
ment” stands the immense fact of the lotus Christus, and all three 
“move” unitedly towards the one goal, the peace of Christ in the reign 
of Christ. It is abundantly clear that the Church wishes every lay- 
man, and especially an élite, to be responsibly engaged in all three, 
in order that the proper lay contribution to the achievement of the one 
goal may be triumphantly made. It is precisely the function of a lay 
theology to enlighten the layman as to his responsibility, and in its 
own way to engage him in these three movements. 

Genetically, the ideal process is: scientia fidei—actio sacra—sensus 
Christi—actio catholica. The formation of the social order in the spirit 
of Christ demands that one be oneself formed in the spirit of Christ; 
and one is formed in the spirit of Christ by means of an intelligence of 
Christ, indeed, but chiefly by sharing in the sacred action of Christ, 
the Mass. This educational rhythm seems to be exactly revealed 
in a letter of the present Pope, written as Secretary of State: 


Once the faithful have discovered that they are to go forward along the royal 
road of public prayer and of the other manifestations of worship, they will with 
far more zeal than hitherto strive to put on the mind of Christ. Inspiring their 
acts, thoughts, and affections at this source, they will co-operate with renewed 
vigor to achieve that return to Him which the present lamentable state of affairs 
causes them to hope for with growing desire and fervent longing. 


This statement is itself a program. Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., whose 
services to the cause of liturgical education in America have been out- 


5 Cf. G. Lefebvre, O.S.B., “Catholic Action and the Liturgy,” in Restoring All Things, 
edited by J. Fitzsimons and P. McGuire (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1938), pp. 16-50. 

5 Letter of Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State, on the 25th anniversary of 
the Revista Liturgica, quoted in Orate Fratres, XIII (1939), 196-97 (Italics mine). 
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standing, interprets the mind of the Church with perfect correctness 
when he says: ‘“The restoration of corporate worship as an instrument 
in the formation of the social conscience . . . is part and parcel of the 
Church’s vast program of social restoration.’®*? Consequently, in a 
theological education designed to form the agents of social restoration, 
systematic use of this instrument is of cardinal importance. 

As regards the manner of its use, there is room for option between 
education in the liturgy (i.e., a formal course in liturgy), or education 
by the liturgy (i.e., methodical use of the liturgy as a source of doc- 
trine), or education for the liturgy (i.e., the pointing of doctrine towards 
intelligent liturgical action), or—what will perhaps be best—a com- 
bination of all three techniques. At all costs, however, the principle 
suggested by the triad, “sacred action—the spirit of Christ—social 
action,” must be made operative. I have said that a theological 
course as such cannot of itself produce apostles, men of charity. But 
it will do an essential work towards their production if it forms men of 
theological and liturgical intelligence, and sends them from the school 
to “...the Church, where the faithful gather together in order to 
come in contact with this [the true Christian] spirit in its primary and 
indispensable source, which is active participation in the sacred mys- 
teries and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church.’’5* 


CONCLUSION 


There is no space here to go on to a detailed sketch of the framework 
and content of a lay course, or to concrete illustrations of its method. 
Perhaps some will think that I have spent too much time on “theory.” 
For my own part, I feel that the theory on which the time has been 
spent is far from being adequate, but that the time spent in theorizing 
is still farther from being adequate. What is most needed is a good 
theory, without which one can neither judge nor improve nor control 
practice. Moreover, even when a good theory is had, it will imme- 
diately be found that its reduction to practice will require still more 
theoretical work. There are a number of parts of theology—the 
Church, the sacraments, the redemption, the last things—which have 


57 Men at Work at Worship (New York: Longmans Green and Cr., 1940), p. 8. 
58 Pius X, Motu Proprio, De restauratione musicae sacrae, ASS, XXXVI (1903-1904), 
331. 
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not received either the extent or the type of development that is 
necessary to make them available in a form suited to the science of 
faith in the service of the lay priesthood. I believe, therefore, that an 
interest in this special science would be of highly stimulating value to 
the professional theologian. 

But, curiously enough, the main value that the professional theolo- 
gian would find in theorizing about the nature of a lay theology lies 
in the illumination he might thus receive on the nature of theology as 
such. It is no secret that theologians the world over are uncomfortable 
about the pass—perhaps even the impasse—to which scientific theology 
has come in certain aspects of its practice, precisely because it lacks a 
fully satisfactory theory about itself and its functions. Few, for in- 
stance, would disagree with Schmaus, that “‘...in spite of the many 
discussions of the subject, the question, what theology is, needs further 
and more profound clarification ....” Still fewer would disagree with 
his added remark, that “‘...the use of the Aristotelian concept of 
science will not by itself get us any farther . . . .”’* 

The fact is that an immense development has taken place in the faith 
of the Church and in the theology of the schools since the thirteenth 
century. Moreover, it has not taken place independently of many 
revolutionary changes in human life, and in the scientific mode of 
thought. It is also a fact that we do not yet quite understand this 
development, nor the immensely complicated product with which it 
has left us; the reason very largely is that we have not yet got an ade- 
quate theory of theological development. Confronted, therefore, with 
the need of further developing theology in such a way that it will be of 
service to the laity in their special function in the Church, we are under 
an initial disadvantage. Hardly knowing what theology itself is, it is 
dificult to know what a theology for the laity should be. In this 
remarkable situation, my suggestion is that we might possibly clarify 
the answer to the first question by attempting to answer the second. 


59M. Schmaus, Katholische Dogmatik, Zweiter Band, Schépfung und Erlisung (Miin- 
chen: Max Hueber, 1938), Vorwort, p. iv; there is an interesting development of the 
Franciscan (Bonaventuran) concept of theology by T. Soiron, O.F.M., Heilige Theologie 
(Regensburg: Pustet, 1935); cf. the series of articles by the same author, ‘Die Theologie 
des gittlichen Wortes,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit, VI (1939), 41-58; 95-111; 179-93; 
223-44; a study of this concept would be extremely fruitful for the purposes of a lay 
theology. 
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By deciding what we want to do for the sheep, we might find out what 
needs to be done for the shepherds. 

This suggestion derives from a study of the curious outcome of the 
recent European debate on ‘“‘wissenschaftliche Theologie” versus 
“Verkiindigungstheologie.” The origins of the debate were ultimately 
in the perception of a chasm between the science of theology and the 
Christian life. The outcome, to put it paradoxically, was an exceed- 
ingly fruitful stalemate. One side asserted that de facto such a chasm 
between scientific theology and Christian life did exist; therefore, to 
bridge it there was needed a median type of theology, more living, 
vitalizing, saving. The other side asserted that de iure no such chasm 
should exist; therefore no new bridge was needed; for scientific theology 
should itself be living, vitalizing, saving. Weisweiler, for instance, 
thus puts the conclusion: “...the great value of the controversy 
over a Verkiindigungstheologie lies in the fact that it should persuade 
dogmatic theology of its own saving office [the demonstration, as he 
has said, of the word of God, not merely as true but as good, asa 
saving word], to be taken with great seriousness . . .””® 

Some similar conclusion as to the full duty of scientific theology 
should emerge from a discussion of the nature of alay theology. But 
the problem of the latter would still stand. By divine constitution, 
the sheep are not the shepherds. And it is hardly fitting that we 
should either invite the sheep to draw up a chair to the shepherd’s 
table, or ask the shepherds to crawl about cropping grass with the 
sheep. 


60 “Die Grundfrage der Verkiiundigungs theologie,’”’ Scholastik, XV (1940), 232; cf. 
also F. Lakner, S.J., “Lebendige Theologie oder Theologie der Verkiindigung?”’, Theolog- 
isch-praktische Quartalschrift, LXXXXII (1939), 591-94 (Lakner has been the chief 
theorist of the latter type of theology; in this note he gives an introduction to the literature). 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
. STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


Under the direction of Professor Johannes Quasten, a series of monographs 
is issuing from the Catholic University Press entitled Studies in Christian 
Antiquity. Because the Studies mark a milestone in American scholarship, 
it will be of interest to sketch the problem, the sources, and the importance 
of the undertaking. 

The general title contains a program: the concrete life of the early Chris- 
tians—their attitude of mind and their practical conduct. The stress of the 
Studies, however, is on a conflict. For, once Christianity overleaped the 
bounds of its birthplace, it came face to face with a deeply rooted pagan 
culture, a habit of thought and a way of life that clung to the neophyte even 
after his purifying bath. The impact of environment on Christianity, the 
reaction of Christianity to its environment, the concordat between Chris- 
tianity and ancient culture: herein lies the emphasis of the Studies. 

But the Studies have a history behind them. For the problem of the 
relationship between the early Church and classical culture preoccupied the 
younger generation of European scholars in recent times. Moreover, it was 
especially the initiative of Dr. Quasten’s master at Miinster, Franz Josef 
Dilger (1879-1940), that first gave scholarly sanctuary in the Catholic 
Church to the pagan-Christian controversy. 

For, at the turn of the century, the question of the origins of Christianity 
began to dominate the thought and activity of the rationalist and liberal 
historians of religion. There was a strong tendency among them to see in 
Christianity the syncretistic offshoot of the different religious systems of East 
and West that were streaming to Rome before, during, and after the life 
span of Christ. 

A typical example of such a tendency is the half century of controversy 
which opened in 1883 with Ramsay’s discovery of the Inscription of Abercius, 
so important for the history of Christian dogma, liturgy, and life. Whereas 
Ficker,! Dieterich,? and others tried to prove Abercius a devotee of Cybele 
and Attis, Harnack* insisted he was a pagan syncretist. Délger entered the 
lists in 1910 with a monumental volume, IXOTC.‘ Using all available 


1G. Ficker, “Der heidnische Charakter der Abercius-Inschrift,” Sitzungsberichte der 
honiglich-preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1894), pp. 187-212. 

2 A. Dieterich, Die Grabschrift des Aberkios (Leipzig, 1896). 

3A. Harnack, Zur Abercius-Inschrift (Texte und Untersuchungen, XII, 4 b; Leipzig, 
1895). 

‘F. Délger, IXOTC, I: Das Fischsymbol in friihchristlicher Zeit (Rome, 1910; 2d ed., 
Miinster, 1928). 
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material, archaeological and literary, pagan and Christian, he established 
the Christian origin and character of the inscription. Three more volumes 
appeared later,’ and a fifth was in process of publication when death inter- 
vened in 1940. Today no reputable scholar challenges the conclusions of 
Délger: the oldest archaeological monument we possess on the Eucharist, 
dating from the end of the second century and preserved in the Lateran 
Museum in Rome, has been vindicated as thoroughly Christian. 

The history of the Abercius controversy shows that it is high time a new 
generation of Catholic scholars dedicated its resources and energies to the 
study of early Christianity and pagan culture. At the same time the his- 
tory of the controversy shows that this new generation must be utterly 
realistic: armed with weapons that have lain too long in the arsenal of the 
adversary. It is true, the modern historian of religion deserves to be in- 
dicted for contenting himself with similarities in religious phenomena, and 
failing to realize that “every practical application of religious life acquires its 
proper significance only in connection with the principal individuality of the 
religion in question.”* On the other hand the errant scholar has the merit 
of having revealed that Christianity, especially in the exterior garb it donned 
in its infancy, cannot be correctly evaluated if detached from ancient cul- 
ture. The crying need is for theologians with a feeling for philology, and 
philologists deeply rooted in theology.’ 

In such perspective the Studies are an extremely timely enterprise. They 
are frankly pledged to carry on the magnificent work of Délger,* and to 
develop in America a circle of Catholic scholars permeated with his mental- 
ity and equipped with tested tools of research. Moreover, this new company 
of scholars will take advantage of the results achieved by the Benedictine 

5 F. Délger, IXOTC, II: Der heilige Fisch in den antiken, Religionen und im Christentum, 
Textband (Miinster, 1922); III: Der heilige Fisch in den antiken Religionen und im Chris- 
tentum, Tafeln (Miinster, 1922); IV: Die Fisch-Denkmiiler in der friihchristlichen Plastik, 
Malerei und Kleinkunst, Tafeln (Miinster, 1927). 

*F. Délger, Der Exorzismus im altchristlichen Taufritual. Eine religionsgeschichtliche 
Studie (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, III, 1-2; Paderborn, 1909), 

. Vi. 
‘ 7Only thus will scholarly refutation ever be offered scientific liberal works such as 
W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos. Geschichte des Christusglaubens von den Anfangen des Christen- 
tums bis Irenaeus (Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments, XXI, Neue Folge IV; Gottingen, 1913). 

8 A typical example of Délger’s many monographs is: Sphragis. Eine altchristliche 
Taufbezeichnung in ihren Beziehungen zur profanen und religidsen Kultur des Altertums 
(Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, V, 3-4; Paderborn, 1911). 
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school in the realm of the liturgy,® by the Jesuits Priimm!’® and Rahner,”’ and 
by conservative scholars of divergent beliefs who, in the tradition of Festu- 
gitre” and Cumont, of Halliday, Bonner,’ and Nock,’* have emphasized 
the pagan milieu of early Christianity rather than the clash as such. 

It was indicated above that, once Christianity passed beyond Palestine, 
it found everywhere facts of profane and religious life with which it had to 
come to an understanding. This understanding could, broadly speaking, 
take the form either of abrupt rejection, as when there was question of the 
object of religious worship, or of accommodation, involuntary or deliberate, 
as in the case of many religious ceremonies, deeply rooted national customs, 
casts of thought and molds of expression, artistic representations, and the 
like.” As though to exemplify every phase of this understanding, the 
Studies in Christian Antiquity open with an acute problem of everyday life: 
the policy to be adopted by the Church towards the ancient pagan cult of the 


dead.'8 


°Cf. O. Casel’s Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft (1921 ff.), the fifteen volumes of 
which are consistently marked by the editor’s own contributions; also the publications, 
almost two score in number, edited by K. Mohlberg and A. Riicker in the Lilurgiegeschicht- 
liche Quellen und Forschungen. 

Cf. K. Priimm, Der christliche Glaube und die altheidnische Welt (2 vols.; Leipzig, 
1935). 

2 Cf. H. Rahner, “Pompa diaboli. Ein Beitrag zur Bedeutungsgeschichte des Wortes 
rourh-pompa in der urchristlichen Taufliturgie,”’ Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 
LV (1931), 239-73. 

#Cf. A. Festugiére, L’Idéal religieux des Grecs et  Evangile (Paris, 1932); the author 
discusses to what extent the religious spirit of the Greeks prepared them for the Gospel 
or estranged them from it. The same author’s Le monde gréco-romain au temps de notre- 
Seigneur (2 vols.; Paris, 1935) investigates the Greco-Roman world not for its own sake, 
but as the milieu of Christianity. 

Cf. F. Cumont, Les mystéres de Mithra (3d ed.; Brussels, 1913). 

4 Cf. W. Halliday, The Pagan Background of Early Christianity (Liverpool and London, 
1925), the avowed purpose of which is “to give a picture, necessarily impressionistic, of 
the general character of pagan society and pagan thought during the early centuries of the 
Christian era” (p. xii). 

Cf. C. Bonner, “Desired Haven,” Harvard Theological Review, XXXIV (1941), 49-67. 

Cf. A. Nock, “The Development of Paganism in the Roman Empire,” Cambridge 
Ancient History, XII, 409-49. 

Cf. F. Délger, Antike und Christentum, I (1929), vi. It is noteworthy that Délger 
not only edited the five volumes of Antike und Christentum (1929-1936), but wrote every 
article himself. A sixth volume was about to appear at the time of his death. 

8A. Rush, Death and Burial in Christian Antiquity (Studies in Christian Antiquity, I; 
Washington, D. C., 1941, pp. xxviii + 282, 8 plates). 
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For Christianity proposed to her Greco-Roman converts a novel concept 
of death and a definite set of practical rites to accord with that concept. 
Over against a widespread gloom in the face of an eternal sleep, Christianity 
set forth a concept glowing with consolation, because death is but a tempo- 
rary rest; pregnant with hope, because of the resurrection to come (pp. 1- 
22). Death is no longer the cruel snatching of an angry god, but the sweet 
summons of Christ and of the angels, who become the Christian psychopom- 
poi, carrying the soul to heaven (pp. 23-43). The popular belief that the 
dead voyage to the after-life becomes a migratio ad Dominum (pp. 44-71). 
Influenced by the fact of original sin, the Christian begins to frown on the 
celebration of a temporal birth: the true dies natalis is the day of death, the 
birth to eternal life (pp. 72-87). 

It was rather the rites centering about death and burial that occasioned 
conflict. Viaticum, so often applied to the coin given Charon for the voyage 
after death, and placed in the mouth of the deceased, found a deeper meaning 
when adapted to the Eucharist which the Christians insisted be in the mouth 
at the moment of death as the surest pledge of safety on the journey to eter- 
nity (pp. 92-99). True to her outlook on death, the Church substituted 
hymns and psalms of praise and thanksgiving for the pagan planctus and 
nenia at wakes and funerals (pp. 163-74, 235). Fearing idolatry, she 
forbade the crowning of the lifeless head, but wisely substituted the Creator 
Himself as the crown of the Christian (pp. 133-48). Christianity rejected 
cremation, to follow “the old and better practice” of interment,’? not merely 
from the example of Christ’s burial, nor merely because the body had been 
sanctified as the dwelling of the graced soul, but mainly in token of respect 
for a body destined to rise from the tomb (pp. 236-53). “Sacrifice to the 
dead as to gods was abolished and in its stead Christianity offered the Sac- 
rifice of the Eucharist for the dead”’ (p. viii). 

Practices dictated by natural instinct, however, and folk or popular cus- 
toms without peculiar religious significance, such as the washing (pp. 112- 
17), embalming (pp. 117-25), and clothing (pp. 125-33) of the corpse, 
could be incorporated into Christianity without change. The persistence of 
undesirable customs manifested itself in the popular mourning garments of 
black and the association of red (its origin in blood sacrifices) with the cult 
of the dead, despite the insistence of Christian leaders that white, the color 
of life and immortality, was alone in keeping with the occasion. To this day 
the liturgical color for requiem Masses in the Roman rite is black, in the 
Eastern churches red (pp. 208-20). 

Such is the method of approach. Against an analogous cultural back- 


19 Minucius Felix, Octavius 38, 10 (Florilegium Patristicum VII], 77 Martin). 
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ground the Studies present a theological problem in the angelology and 
demonology of Lactantius, treating the existence, nature, and activity of the 
creatures involved.” The influence of philosophical schools stands out in 
bold relief in a study of divine anger, where pupil and professor part company 
through their different response to the stimuli of Stoicism and Epicurean- 
ism”! A penetrating inquiry into Basil’s conflict with the ancient concept 
of emperor, and his views on the relation of the imperial office to ecclesi- 
astical authority,” fills an obvious lacuna in the political field. The social 
sphere is represented in the outlook of early Christianity and ancient pagan- 
ism on labor and its concomitant institutions, like slavery. An exacting 
historical method characterizes the volume on the genesis and development 
of the concept of the Church as Mother down to 311,” in the course of which 
the author sounds the keynote for a sane approach to the history of religions: 
‘Doctrinally there certainly can be no reason against assuming that the 
concept and veneration of the Church as a mother may have been inspired 
even in goodly part by the cult of the mother goddesses wherever Chris- 
tianity took root; or that the Aeon mothers may have lent some contribution 
to the same. Why should not these figments of an errant religious world 
have fitted into the schemes of Divine Providence?”* 

If any one imperishable benefit emerges from the Studies, it is surely this, 
that such a realistic method, “‘. . . without denying influences and borrowings 
at times real, liberates with serenity the Christian principles of selection, 
transcendant, irreducible to pagan morality as well as to pagan theologies.’’?’ 

The stress on pagan-Christian conflict, however, does not imply the ex- 
clusion from the Studies of the purely domestic development in the bosom of 


2” FE. Schneweis, Angels and Demons according to Lactantius (Studies in Christian Antiq- 
uity, III; Washington, D. C., 1943, pp. xix + 168). 

2 E. Micka, The Problem of Divine Anger in Arnobius and Lactantius (Studies in Chris- 
tian Antiquity, IV; Washington, D. C., 1943, pp. xxii + 187). 

2 G. Reilly, Imperium and Sacerdotium according to St. Basil. (In preparation.) 

% Even so valuable a contribution to the investigaticn of the conflict between Church 
and Empire as K. Setton, Christian Attitude towards the Emperor in the Fourth Century, 
Especially as Shown in Addresses to the Emperor (New York, 1941), misses the importance 
of Basil. Cf. the review by J. Quasten, Catholic Historical Review, XXTX (1943-44), 
78-80. 

* A. Geoghehan, The Altitude towards Labor in Early Christianity and Ancient Culture. 
(In preparation.) 

* J. Plumpe, Mater Ecclesia. An Inquiry into the Concept of the Church as Mother in 
Early Christianity (Studies in Christian Antiquity, V; Washington, D. C., 1943, pp. 
xxi + 149, 4 plates). Cf. the reviews in THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, V (1944), 227-29, and 
Anglican Theological Review, XXVI (1944), 128. 

J. Plumpe, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

*7T. Audet, review of Rush, Revue Dominicaine, XLVIII (1942), 377. 
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the Church. For the Quasten program is wider than Délger’s, and, in the 
best tradition of the Baumstark Oriens Christianus school, offers a study of 
the Eucharistic catecheses of Theodore of Mopsuestia,?* discovered and 
published little more than a decade ago by Mingana.*® Apparently the 
first English commentary on the catecheses, this monograph complements its 
analysis of the theology of Theodore on the Real Presence, the sacrament and 
the sacrifice, by presenting a survey of the liturgies of Mopsuestia and Jeru- 
salem, the Clementine liturgy and the liturgy of Antioch in a parallel 
arrangement enhanced by explanatory appendices. In the same broad 
spirit the much neglected Aphraates is probed for the riches of his baptismal 
speculations,*° and the very fundamental question of the Church herself 
is illustrated from the pages of the first Leo.*! 

A primary value of the Studies lies in the wealth of source material har- 
nessed to the harmonious solution of the problems involved. For the inves- 
tigators run the gamut of ancient literature: classical, biblical, patristic, 
apocryphal, and heretical. They draw freely on liturgical documents and 
Acts of the Martyrs. Monuments of archaeology and epigraphy, pagan and 
Christian, are ever in evidence, and withal the authors indicate treasures 
hidden under our eyes. Thus, Dr. Rush is indebted to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York for a painting of an Egyptian funeral procession from 
a tomb at Thebes (Plate VIII, 1); Dr. Reine has reproduced a silver chalice 
used in the Byzantine liturgy of the sixth century and now to be found in the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore (Plate II); likewise a liturgical paten from 
sixth century Syria, preserved in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Plate IV). 

The importance of a project so comprehensive is difficult to overestimate. 
The Studies are a storehouse for the theologian, positive or speculative. To 
cite but one example, failure henceforth to utilize the rich resources of Theo- 
dore on the Real Presence and the sacramental and sacrificial aspects of the 
Eucharist, would be a tragic and inexcusable oversight. Furthermore, 
though the dogmatic theologian, as Délger admitted, has not the time re- 
quired for personal research into the minutiae of Christian origins, he ham- 
pers his own progress by failing to incorporate the checked results of such 


°F. Reine, The Eucharistic Doctrine and Liturgy of the Mystagogical Catecheses of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Studies in Christian Antiquity, II; Washington, D. C., 1942, 
pp. xix + 204, 4 plates). 

29 A. Mingana, Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Lord’s Prayer and on the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist (Woodbrooke Studies, VI; Cambridge, 1933). 

3 EF. Duncan, Baptism in the Demonstrations of A phraates, the Persian Sage. (In prepa- 
ration.) 


3t E. Burke, The Church in the Works of Leo the Great. (In preparation.) 
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research into his textbooks and lectures. Unfortunately, Catholic scholar- 
ship is still in regrettable arrears in the history of religions and of dogma. 

The Studies are obviously of interest to the historian of the early Church, 
for they react to the reproach, not altogether unjustified, that the ecclesi- 
astical history of antiquity has often degenerated to a mission history, or 
a history of persecutions and heresies, by presenting all the more strongly 
the inner, everyday life of Christianity. 

The Studies attract the classical scholar, for they proceed from the funda- 
mental assumption, often reiterated by the editor,” that early Christianity 
cannot be intelligently understood without a thorough knowledge of ancient 
classical culture.** There is more than a grain of truth in the strong state- 
ment of Halliday, “I would even go so far as to believe that no one who is 
devoid of any sympathetic understanding of pagan thought and literature, 
can have anything of essential value to tell us about the contemporary 
Christians.’ 

In the light they cast on the historical attitude of the Church to a foreign 
culture, the Studies are important for the missionary method. Bishop 
Paul Yu-Pin has recently pointed out that, though the seventeenth century 
saw close to three hundred thousand Catholics in China, Christianity “could 
not succeed,” because the Church, in striking at ancestor worship and rever- 
ence for Confucius, was, in the eyes of the people, the cultural invader of 
China.** In short, if the nations that sit in darkness are to accept Christ in 
their corporate fulness, accommodation to culture without compromise of 
creed is a missiological necessity: “the Church must prove that she can 
engraft the supernatural upon a naturally good tree and can be a profitable 
foster mother of any genuine culture, no matter what its origin.” But the 
problem is old as Peter,*? and the principles are already incarnate in the 
practice of the infant Church. 


Carroll House WALTER J. BuRGHARDT, S.J. 
Washington, D.C. 


2 Cf. J. Quasten, “A Pythagorean Idea in Jerome,” American Journal of Philology, 
LXIII (1943), 208. 

®% Cf. J. Kleist, “Editorial,” Classical Bulletin, XX (1943-44), 60. 

4 W. Halliday, op. cit., p. 3. 

%P. Yu-Pin, “Christian Influence in Post-War China,” America, LXXI (April 15, 
1944), 34. 

% G. Voss, “Missionary Accommodation and Ancestral Rites in the Far East,” THEO- 
LocicaL StuprEs, IV (1943), 556. 
Cf. Acts 10-11. 
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TRADITIO. Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, Thought and Re. 
ligion. Vol. I. Edited by Johannes Quasten and Stephan Kuttner. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co., 1943. Pp. vii+418, 
Subscription Price $6.50. Single copies $7.50. 


American scholars in the fields of ancient and medieval research will 
warmly welcome this first volume of a new periodical because it makes its 
appearance at a time when American scholarship is almost entirely cut off 
from publication in learned European magazines, and the pertinent Ameri- 
can periodicals, restricted in number, are no longer able to give an adequate 
account of the steadily rising scholarly production on this continent. Thus, 
far from entering into competition with any other established magazine, the 
new periodical will help greatly to alleviate a grave situation caused by the 
present war. For their new enterprise the editors have aptly chosen the 
name Traditio, a title which reveals the comprehensive program they have 
in mind, namely, to investigate the past and to transmit to modern man 
its cultural and living forces, so as to offer a vital contribution to the making 
of a stable civilization for tomorrow. Accordingly, they offer, in this first 
volume, contributions from many departments of scholarship: classical and 
Christian antiquity, liturgy and patrology, historiography, Scholasticism, 
canonical jurisprudence, and political theory. The simple elegance and 
typographical clearness which the publisher has chosen for the periodical is 
an additional recommendation for the new enterprise. 

J. C. Plumpe (‘‘Vivum saxum, vivi lapides,” pp. 1-14) discusses the con- 
cept of “living stone” in classical and Christian antiquity. It is noteworthy 
that the phrase vivum saxum first occurs in the poetry of the beginning 
Roman empire, i.e., at a time when Roman artists as well as poets loved to 
picture the peculiar charm and the primitively idyllic beauty of country 
sceneries left untouched by urban civilization. It is in describing such 
scenes that Vergil and Ovid make frequent use of the metaphor vivum 
saxum (twice we find pumice instead of saxo); in Roman prose, on the other 
hand, it occurs only once (Tac., Amn., 4, 55), and this passage may well be 
a Vergilian reminiscence. To those poets the solid and immobile rock 
(saxum) is not something dead, but alive (vivum). It has grown out of the 
earth, and still grows because it is kept alive by its root (Ovid, Met., 14, 713: 
adhuc vivum radice tenetur) deeply anchored in the womb of the earth. Far 
from being detached from its source of life, the vivwm saxum is one with the 
mountain (Met., 13, 810: pars montis). As an interesting parallel to this 
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latter idea we might add an illustration from Ovid, Fasti 5, 149 f., where he 
speaks of the temple of the Diva Bona: 


est moles nativa loco, res nomina fecit: 
appellant saxum; pars bona montis ea est. 


On p. 7, Father Plumpe touches upon an interesting question, namely, 
whether the concept of “living rock” might not have its origin in primitive 
Italian animism. He finds such an origin quite possible in parallel concepts 
such as aqua viva, lapis vivus (fire-producing flint), sulphur vivum (free 
sulphur), calx viva (quicklime), etc. But the concept of viowm saxum he 
considers a metaphor created by “‘a poet’s observation and imagination”; 
moreover, this poetical fiction did not become popular, because Vergil’s 
commentator Servius felt the necessity of explaining at its first occurrence 
in the Aeneid (1, 167) that vivo has the meaning of naturali. We regret 
somewhat that the author has not given more space to this highly inter- 
esting problem in his otherwise excellent study. In Vergil’s works, strong 
feeling for the countryside and religion are inseparable, and the poet himself 
was affectionately devoted to the old animistic religion of the Italians. It 
is certainly noteworthy that, in all the Vergilian and Ovidian passages 
examined, the vivwm saxum is found in exactly such places which the old 
rural religion of Rome used to populate with numina. Furthermore, Ovid 
(Met., 1, 381 ff.) narrates at full length the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha 
who, consulting the oracle of Themis at Delphi after the flood, were told 
torepopulate the earth with men by throwing the bones (o0ssa) of their great 
mother (magnae parentis) behind them. The meaning of the oracle, how- 
ever, was this: ““Magna parens terra est: lapides in corpore terrae ossa reor 
dici.” Ovid emphasizes the vetustas of the story. As a matter of fact, the 
legend is first mentioned by Pindar (Olymp., 9, 44 f.), but the idea of the 
origin of the human race from rock is much older, and seems to have been 
as familiar to ancient man as that of the origin from mother earth itself. 
It had become a common saying: “For thou art not sprung from oak or rock 
(& érpns) whereof old tales tell” (Odyssey, 19, 163; cf. E. Samter, Volks- 
kunde im altsprachlichen Unterricht, I (Berlin, 1923], 17 ff., who gives many 
cases of men born from trees or rocks). In connection with the story of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha we mention also the popular etymology (cf. Pindar, 
loc. cit.; Etymologicon Magnum, s.v. ads; Theophil., Ad Autolycum, 3, 18) 
which brings together Aaés (people) and Adas (stone). Also certain mythi- 
cal figures like Tages, Mithras, his son Diorphus, Sol Invictus, and Agdistis 
are thought of as being born from rock (cf. Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos 
Liber Quartus, ed. A. S. Pease (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
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1935], pp. 316-17). This may suffice to show that the concept of life in 
rock was not so unfamiliar to the ancient mind, and that Vergil and Ovid 
could well have used this relic of old animistic beliefs which lent itself so 
well to poetical diction. For the interpretation of lapis vious Father Plumpe 
turns to Christianity. St. Peter in his First Epistle 2:4 f. uses the picture 
of the building of a house to describe the intimate union of the faithful 
with Christ. As Christ is the living and life-giving cornerstone, supporting 
the whole edifice, so the faithful are the living stones, who, animated by one 
faith and one love, are built upon the same cornerstone, Christ, and har- 
moniously joined together to form a spiritual edifice, the Church. The 
Latin Church Fathers, especially St. Augustine, have again and again used 
and developed St. Peter’s beautiful metaphor. Father Plumpe concludes 
his interesting study by comparing the version of the Augustan poets and 
the Christian writers: “There is all the difference of the natural and the 
supernatural.” 

Th. A. Audet’s article (“Orientations théologiques chez saint Irénée,” 
pp. 15-54), which is the first chapter of a larger work in preparation by the 
author, [dée d’évolution chez S. Irénée, can best be appraised by terming it 
an exhaustive commentary on the Adversus haereses. By a minute study 
of the text and by placing the work of the Bishop of Lyons into its proper 
historical and psychological milieu, Father Audet makes an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to patrology as well as to the history of dogmas. 

J. Quasten (“Oriental Influence in the Gallican Liturgy,” pp. 55-78) 
studies the Gallican liturgy of the Mass as found in the so-called Expositio 
Brevis Antiquae Liturgiae Gallicanae which is the most important source for 
our knowledge of the Gallican liturgy. The Expositio is preserved in a 
unique manuscript of the Seminary of Autun and has been edited by Father 
Quasten himself (Expositio antiquae liturgiae Gallicanae Germano Parisiensi 
ascripta, Miinster, 1934). The author’s sound, methodical, and minute 
analysis establishes beyond any doubt the fact that the Oriental liturgies, 
especially the Syriac, have exercised the greatest influence on the liturgy 
of Gaul. 

A. Strittmatter (“Missa Grecorum. Missa Sancti Johannis Crisostomi,” 
pp. 79-137) publishes for the first time the oldest Latin version known of 
the Byzantine liturgies of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom, discovered 
by the late Dom André Wilmart. The circumspect discussion of the prob- 
able date and place of the translation and the thorough description of its 
peculiar character is a model of an introduction, filled with an astonishing 
wealth of bibliographical, liturgical, and philological erudition. The edition 
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itself is again followed by extensive notes dealing with special textual and 
rubrical problems. 

Prince Cyril Toumanoff’s article (“Medieval Georgian Historical Litera- 
ture,” pp. 139-82) will be especially welcome to scholars in the West where 
so little is known of the history and culture of the Georgian nation. The 
author presents a systematic account, based on the latest research, of 
Georgian historical literature from the seventh to the fifteenth century A.D., 
divided into two groups: that outside The Georgian Annals and that con- 
tained in them. In the introduction to this study, Prince Toumanoff gives 
a concise and lucid outline of the historical background reflected in the 
literature examined. We call the reader’s attention, especially, to the foot- 
notes of this introduction with their extraordinary fund of bibliographical, 
historical, and philological information. 

A. Landgraf contributes two studies to the history of the twelfth century. 
The first (‘“‘Nominalismus in den theologischen Werken der zweiten Halfte 
des zw6lften Jahrhunderts,” pp. 183-210) deals with the presence of Nomi- 
nalism in this period. The conclusion the author draws is that, though 
there can be found clear traces of theological Nominalism in individual 
writers of the second half of the twelfth century, there did not exist an 
organised Nominalistic school in theology. In his second contribution 
(“Literarhistorische Bemerkungen zu den Sentenzen des Robertus Pullus,” 
pp. 210-22) Prof. Landgraf studies the influences and the date of the Sen- 
tentiae of Robert Pullus. His findings can be summarized as follows: the 
Sententiae show some influences of Peter Abelard; on the other hand, Peter 
Lombard could have known the Sententiae. The work must, therefore, 
have been written before the Sentences of Peter Lombard, i.e., before 1150, 
and probably after the second redaction of Abelard’s Theologia which for 
the first time contained the third book of this work. 

Ph. Béhner’s contribution (““The Notitia Intuitiva of Non-existents ac- 
cording to William Okham, with a critical study of the text of Okham’s 
Reportatio and a revised edition of Rep. II, Q. 14-15,” pp. 223-75) concerns 
an interesting and important problem of the fourteenth century Scholasti- 
cism, and will certainly lead to further investigation, and, probably, animated 
discussion. It is precisely Okham’s teaching on the notitia intuitiva as 
regards non-existents which earned him the title of a skeptic. In his study 
Father Béhner tries to show how Okham has been misunderstood by his 
critics, and to clear the Venerabilis Inceptor of this charge of skepticism and 
of being a destroyer of Scholasticism. In order to substantiate his inter- 
pretation, the author gives also a revised edition of Reportatio, I1, q. 14-15, 
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a key text for the understanding of Okham’s teaching on this particular 
point. For a more detailed description of the manuscripts used in this 
edition, and their evaluation, Father Béhner’s article, ‘“The Text Tradition 
of Okham’s Ordinatio” (The New Scholasticism, XVI, 1942, 203-41), has 
to be consulted. On p. 241 (Traditio), Father Béhner seems to misunder- 
stand Father Pelster, S.J. According to Father Pelster (Gregorianum, 
XVIII, 1937, 310), MS. Padova, Bibl. Anton. 237, contains two commen- 
taries on the Second Book of Peter Lombard. Whereas one (by William 
of Alnwick?) is a commentary on the whole second book, the other, by 
Okham, treats only distinctio 14 to the end. In other words, the 14th 
distinction, to which Father Pelster refers, is not a subdivision in Okham’s 
commentary on Peter Lombard, but in the text of Peter Lombard. 

S. Kuttner’s study (‘‘Bernardus Compostellanus Antiquus. A study in 
the Glossators of the Canon Law,” pp. 277-340) is a scholarly contribution 
to the little explored history of the medieval canon law glossators. With 
exceptional skill and admirable thoroughness, the author reconstructs, chiefly 
from his own discoveries in canonical manuscripts, the oeuvre of the Spanish 
canonist Bernard of Compostella, namely, his glosses on the Decreta of 
Gratian, on the Compilatio Prima, and his Quaestiones Disputatae. But, it 
is not only the figure and the work of this half-forgotten member of the 
Canon Law School of Bologna in the early thirteenth century that Prof. 
Kuttner brings back to life; in his “Introduction” he gives, for the first 
time, a succinct account of the Bolognese canonists and of Bernard’s col- 
leagues in particular. Since the publication of the first volume of the 
author’s reference work (Repertorium der Kanonistik [1140-1234]; Prodromus 
Corporis Glossarum, 1; Studi e testi, LXXI, Citta del Vaticano, 1937) many 
new discoveries concerning medieval canonists have been made. Because 
of the present war conditions, continuation of this reference work had to 
be suspended, and Prof. Kuttner has recorded the results of these latest 
researches in the temporary form of numerous footnotes. 

R. Arbesmann (‘‘Jordanus of Saxony’s Vita S. Augustini the Source of 
John Capgrave’s Life of St. Augustine,” pp. 341-53) offers a comparative 
study of two lives of St. Augustine. The first, in Latin, was written by the 
German Augustinian Jordanus of Saxony in the first half of the fourteenth 
century; the other, in Middle-English, by his English brother in religion, 
John Capgrave, in 1450-51. Since the editor of Capgrave’s Life of St. 
Augustine, J. J. Munro (Early English Text Society Publications, No. 140, 
London, 1910) did not know of any Latin life corresponding to Capgrave’s 
text, he concluded that the author’s statement of having translated this 
Life “‘treuly oute of Latyn” referred only to the translation of certain 
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passages from the works of St. Augustine. The same opinion was repeated 
by Gordon H. Gerould, Saints’ Legends (Boston-New York, 1916), p. 285. 
An analysis of the two biographies, however, shows that Capgrave’s source 
for the greater part of his Life was Jordanus of Saxony’s Vita S. Augustini. 
We add a correction to pp. 350-51: Capgrave’s direct source for his lengthy 
discussion of the etymology and significance of the name Augustine was 
Jacob of Voragine’s Legenda aurea (cf. G. Sanderlin, Speculum, XVIII, 
1943, 358, n. 4). 

Gaines Post (“Plena Potestas and Consent in Medieval Assemblies. 
A study in Romano-Canonical Procedure and the Rise of Representation, 
1150-1325,” pp. 355-408) examines, for the first time, the meaning of the 
plena potestas or “full power” formula in the light of thirteenth-century 
legal theory and procedure. By studying how legists and canonists inter- 
preted this formula he finds a new approach to the problem of medieval 
consent. Prof. Post’s methodical analysis, which is always based on accu- 
rate and ample documentation, shows how the Plena potestas—like all 
thirteenth-century mandates for proctors and representatives—was taken 
directly from the Roman law, then generally applied by legists and canonists 
not only to representation in courts and ordinary business transactions, 
but also to ambassadors appointed by princes and cities, royal procurators, 
and papal legates as administrators, to representation in diets, parliaments, 
Cortes and States General, Church Councils, cathedral and monastic chap- 
ters, and in judicial procedure. Prof. Post’s final conclusion is that plena 
potestas, in the period studied, meant “‘the acceptance of the right and power 
of the ruler to summon, ask for information, and demand consent to meas- 
ures decided for the common good and safety’’; moreover, “the right of 
the communities to be summoned, to elect representatives and instruct them 
on how to defend local rights, to negotiate for a reasonable subsidy or 
beneficial statute, and to consent to the decisions of the king and his coun- 
cil.” The plena potestas was not, as it has been maintained, one of the 
roots of the legal sovereignty of modern parliaments, since it was interpreted 
by the royal court and the delegates could oppose the wishes of the govern- 
ment only by judicial means and not by delaying action in referring matters 
back to the constituents. On the other hand, however, it was a check to 
absolutism since in favorable circumstances it was ‘a means of defending 
local liberties and individual rights, and an essential part of a system of 
judicial and conciliar representation based on that law of the land by which 
the prince must rule.” : 

A miscellany and some book reviews fill the remaining pages of the volume. 
If the standards here set can be maintained in the future, scholarship all 
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over the world will be exceedingly grateful to the editors and publisher of 
this promising new periodical. 


Fordham University Rupo_pH ARBESMANN 


Race, Nation, Person. Social Aspects of the Race Problem. A Sympo- 
sium. Edited by George Barry O’Toole. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. 436. $3.75. 


Symposia make notoriously difficult reviewing, even when they hinge on 
subjects that admit of convenient division. In the present volume, ever 
present difficulties, such as unevenness, have been added to by the adventi- 
tious difficulties of assembling papers from contributors in warring nations. 

The first essay, one of three by undisclosed authors, is perhaps the best. 
It treats of “Racism, Law and Religion,” and seems to come from the hand 
of a French or possibly a German scholar. It deals with the anti-Christian 
bias of National Socialist concepts of law, both municipal and international, 
and within the compass of thirty-five pages leaves little to be desired. It 
is clear and orderly; it reveals how damaging to a properly human and Chris- 
tian type of social organization National Socialist jurisprudence and law 
have become; and it points out that the doctrines stigmatized as evidence of 
Nazi paganism were adopted as official doctrines by official spokesmen. 
The Germans have built a political system on malformed principles of what 
constitutes “the people” (Volk) as a juridical group, what constitutes legiti- 
mate authority (Fiihrung, the leadership-principle in their ideology), what 
constitues law (“the spirit of the people” or Volkgeist, as intuited by the 
Fiihrer), what constitutes international law (Vélkerrecht), as deformed by 
the German assumptions of Herrenvolk and Lebensraum. 

In this system, the fons et origo of law, both municipal and international, is 
not ratio practica in the Thomistic sense of a prudential application of the 
principles of the natural law, accumulating in the form of custom to form a 
way of social and political life ordered by morality and intelligence through 
responsible organs of public authority. It is “the spirit of the race,” the 
spirit of an inherently superior race, subordinating “impure” elements with- 
in the State and expanding its “rightful” supremacy over other States by 
brutal military might. 

Even at this late day, one is sobered by the attentive reading of this paper. 
To confront the National Socialist system of racism, as set forth here in its 
political implications, is to have answered for oneself the ever-recurring 
question, ‘“‘What are we fighting for?” 

The next paper is on “The Rights of the Human Person vis-d-vis the State 
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and the Race,” by the well known Dominican scholar, Pére Joseph T. Delos. 
The subject is inherently complicated. Pére Delos does well to disentangle 
the biological from the psychological or social meaning of the term “race,”’ 
noting at the same time that the confusion of the two meanings is not limited 
to the unlearned but is found among scientists themselves. They often pass 
from one meaning of the term to the other, without even being conscious of 
doing so. In his analysis, totalitarianism must always spring from a racial 
doctrine. He is thinking of a coherent theory of totalitarianism, which may 
quite possibly have to have recourse to racism for the sake of ideological con- 
sistency. Certainly, racial doctrine can pacify class-conflicts and unify a 
population into a homogeneous totality in a way that no society based on 
such an acquired characteristic as membership in the working classes can 
equal. But it is quite possible that the author has overlooked the unifying 
power of an intensified feeling of nationality—unless, indeed, he uses the 
term “racism” in the ethnic sense in his proposition. In that case he has 
not avoided the confusion of meanings against which he warns us. 

The most challenging paper is that by Don Luigi Sturzo on “National- 
ism.” The author brings to his subject great scholarly attainments, includ- 
ing above all a comprehensive grasp of history, and his lifelong experience 
in dealing with actual political and social questions. He packs into his 
essay an ambitious analysis of the concept of the idea of ‘“‘nation”’ as it has 
been germinated in epochal historical “affirmations” and “negations” (which 
he submits to what he calls “the dialectic of sociology’’), as well as a more 
conventional study of the aberrations of nationalism itself. His style in the 
earlier and more original section of the paper is sometimes elusive, and not 
free from the obscurity which inheres in the concepts which he handles and 
upon which he imposes his own meanings. 

He lays great stress upon “national consciousness” as the mainspring of 
the “collective personality” of the nation. This phenomenon he follows 
through the three great “affirmations” of the French Revolution, the pecu- 
liar evolution of German nationhood into Prussianism, and the general 
nineteenth century “principle of nationality” or right of national self-deter- 
mination. His interest in this part of his paper is mostly sociological. It 
is the traditional, historical, cultural, linguistic, and religious roots of nation- 
hood that occupy his attention. This emphasis explains the impression he 
gives of describing the natural growth of national consciousness as if it were 
a glacial movement bearing all else before its onward progress. 

That such has been the course of national movements historically, at 
least in Europe, must be admitted. Don Sturzo seems, however, and the 
present reviewer is not alone in this judgment, to ascribe to this historical 
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uniformity more than a mere historical value. He seems to consider it in 
the nature of human societies. He seems, in the early part of the essay, to 
chime in with the proponents of a rather extreme nationalism. 

In the first place, one wonders why he began with the French Revolution. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, for example, traces the growth of modern nationalism 
by beginning with eighteenth-century Britain. And to understand the 
possibility of a development of ‘national consciousness” allowing for a satis- 
factory adjustment both of its sociological and its political elements, it 
would be necessary to devote considerable attention to the formation of the 
United States of America. Hayes lays at the door of the nationalism of the 
French Revolution the blame for much of the pernicious excess of the belli- 
cose, egotistical, and uncompromising spirit of national self-aggrandizement 
that has torn Europe and the world apart in the great wars of the last several 
generations. Unless Catholics can free themselves of this European-bred 
concept of the inevitable and exclusive political selfhood of nationality, we 
shall not be able to make much of a contribution to the better political 
organization of ethnic groups. The example of the United States, rather 
than that of France, should be our starting point. 

For this reason one cannot but feel disappointment that this volume, 
which aims to instruct American Catholics in such fundamental concepts 
as those of race, nation, and person, should have been composed without any 
contributions by American Catholic specialists in the social sciences. Dr. 
Anton C. Pegis has a paper on the irrationalism of John Dewey, and the late 
Dr. George Barry O’Toole one on “The Pantheism Latent in Totalitarian 
Absolutism,” but neither centers on the radical issues upon which the sympo- 
sium hinges. Add to this the circumstance that Europeans handle their 
materials in a very intellectualistic manner, and one is reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that Race, Nation, Person will appeal to a far too limited pub- 
lic to attain its praiseworthy purpose. 


Fordham University Rosert C. HARTNETT, S.J. 


Tue Four Gosprets. By Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1944. Pp.vi+ 85. $1.25. 


Some six years before his death in 1933 Dom Chapman delivered four con- 
ferences on the Gospels to the Catholic undergraduates at Cambridge. With 
but minor alterations they are here published, with an appendix by the 
revisor “in which are set out (1) the chief Patristic texts bearing on the 
authorship, date of composition, and mutual relationship of the Gospels, 
and (2) the Replies of the Pontifical Biblical Commission on these and similar 
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questions.” The texts in question are the rather well-known ones of Papias, 
Irenaeus, the Muratorian Fragment, Clement of Alexandria (quoted by 
Eusebius, E.H., VI, 14), Origen (quoted in £.H., VI, 25), Tertullian (Adz. 
Marcionem, IV, 4), Eusebius of Caesarea (E.H., III, 24), St. Jerome (from 
the Prologue to the Commentaries on the Gospel of St. Matthew and from 
the Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers), and St. Augustine (De Consensu 
Evangeliorum, I, 2). The decisions of the Biblical Commission are those 
contained in Denzinger-Bannwart, 2110-12 and 2148-65. 

In this rare little volume, in which genuine scholarship and Catholic 
piety are mingled, there is very much to be praised. It is evident from the 
extreme brevity of the individual chapters that conclusions must sometimes 
be stated without the cumulative evidence on which they rest. For that 
reason the scholar will no doubt find the book insufficient for his purposes 
unless he has at hand Abbot Chapman’s detailed study of the Synoptic 
problem (Matthew, Mark, and Luke, posthumous!y edited by Msgr. John 
M. T. Barton, Longmans, 1937). But it is the reviewer’s opinion that all 
the main points held and defended by Dom Chapman on the synoptic ques- 
tion are clearly enunciated in the course of these lectures. 

In the chapter on Matthew he insists on the Aramaic original; in that on 
Mark, arguing from Mark’s median position between Matthew and Luke 
in the ‘‘triple tradition,” he states the conclusion that “Matthew wrote first, 
so that Mark’s Gospel is really (as St. Augustine says) an abbreviation or 
extract from Matthew, and that lastly Luke used Mark as his principal 
authority.” But the internal evidence which renders this conclusion more 
likely than the alternative that both Matthew and Luke used Mark, had to 
be omitted in the lectures as he gave them. To meet the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the theory that Mark used Matthew and the theory that Mark com- 
mitted to writing the oral teaching of St. Peter, the editor in a lengthy 
footnote adds Chapman’s solution (stated in his Matthew, Mark, and Luke) 
that “Mark appears to be Peter’s reading aloud of Matthew taken down in 
shorthand by Mark.” 

In the chapter on Luke the author discusses and disposes of Q, briefly 
indicating the three lines of argumentation by which he rejects this hypo- 
thetical collection. But the Catholic undergraduates at Cambridge must 
have been exceptional young men if they could follow so succinct a presen- 
tation of arguments that constantly weave back and forth through the 
intricacies of the problem of Synoptic interdependence. 

Perhaps the chief charm of these lectures lies in the recurrence of argu- 
ments that would escape the scholar who failed to study the Gospels with 
his heart as well as with his head. We note again and again (and it is one 
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of the principal merits of Chapman’s work) the sympathy of this critic who 
is one with those four in the fellowship of the saints. It may be at times 
that this sympathy carries the lecturer somewhat afield. To cite the out- 
standing instance: in his lecture on the second Gospel we find the following 
paragraph: “The Venetians built for St. Mark the famous Church, covered 
with precious mosaics, which stands by the side of their Doge’s Palace; and 
since the time of Napoleon it has been the Cathedral of Venice. When one 
says Mass at the High Altar over the body of St. Mark, as I have often done, 
if the Gospel of the Mass is from St. Mark, it is the rule to say, not: Sequen- 
tia sancti Evangelii secundum Marcum, but, with a bow to the Altar: Se 
quentia sancti Evangelii secundum istum. The feast of St. Mark is on 
April 25th, which is the latest day on which Easter can fall; this occurs 
scarcely once in a hundred years.” In so brief a lecture on the Second 
Gospel this may appear mere chitchat, but is it surprising that the Catholic 
critic should refuse so to bury himself in the Gospel written by Mark that he 
should manifest no interest in the Mark who wrote the Gospel? 

The cautious scholar may object to Chapman’s occasionally strong 
language. The arguments of “liberals” against the genuinity of our Gospels 
are dismissed as “muddle-headed”’ and such as to move no one “who did not 
already wish to doubt because he already disbelieved or doubted the Incarna- 
tion.” Again, in regard to Matthew’s logia, of which Papias speaks, the 
author remarks that “ ‘Liberal’ critics have done their best to explain away 
this testimony by mistranslation of /ogia to mean ‘discourse,’ and by then 
wildly referring these words to some lost collection of discourses of Mat- 
thew.” In the lecture on the fourth Gospel, apropos of Wellhausen’s theory 
that the Gospel is a compilation consisting of a Grundschrift altered and 
added to by a series of editors, Dom Chapman remarks, “This absolutely 
idiotic theory—I think that no milder word will suit it—passes over the 
fact that the style of St. John in Gospel and Epistles is so easily recognisable 
and unique that one could identify almost any individual verse taken alone 
as being by him.” 

In passing, one may note that the reference to “verbal inspiration,” 
taught by Protestants from the sixteenth century onwards, may be mis- 
leading, since the Protestant theory is in no way distinguished by author or 
editor from the Catholic theory of verbal inspiration defended by many able 
Catholic theologians. There is, too, some difference of opinion about the 
origin of the symbol Q, not all allowing that it is to be understood as the 
first letter of the German Quelle. 

All in all the book merits a place in the sacerdotal library and can be con- 
fidently placed in the hands of the educated laity. All will find in it not 
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only the conclusions of an acknowledged Catholic scholar on the points 
around which the Synoptic battle has revolved, but also a series of brilliant 
observations on the individual merits of the Evangelists. 


West Baden College STEPHEN E. Don ton, S.J. 


THEOLOGIA NATURALIS. By Raphael Martinez del Campo, S.J. Mexico 
City: Aloysius Alvarez y Alvarez de la Cadena, 1943. Pp. xxvii+430. 
$2.00. 


Father Martinez del Campo has a strong admiration for the massive 
Praelectiones Theologiae Naturalis of Pedro Descoqs, S.J. This admiration 
he expresses openly, as when he says of that work: “Qui unus pluribus 
eruditione, profunditate et sinceritate aequivalet’’ (p. xxvi). The general 
tone of the volume is no less faithful to the inspiration of Father Descogs. 
Those, therefore, who are acquainted with the text of Father Descogs will 
have an idea of the present book. They will find an eclectic spirit in meta- 
physics, a critical attitude towards certain tendencies in modern Thomism, 
for example, towards the theories of Maréchal (pp. 195-203), and Billot 
(pp. 307-8). This will be accompanied by a vast erudition in the whole 
field of philosophy. 

However, one must not conclude that this work is a mere slavish repeti- 
tion of the more formidable Praelectiones. On the contrary, the author 
disagrees, on occasion, with Descogs himself, and his critical tone is much 
more reserved than that of his predecessor. For this latter trait we can 
only express our gratitude. 

The present volume is the sixth part of the Cursus Philosophicus, which 
is being published by the Jesuit Fathers of Ysleta College in Texas. The 
outline is that which is now traditional in natural theology. The first part 
is devoted to the demonstration of the existence of God, and offers an ex- 
cellent division of the arguments. They are grouped according to the 
principles under which they fall: that of efficient causality, that of exem- 
plary causality, that of final causality, and that of testimony. Father 
Martinez del Campo is well acquainted with the varying modern approaches 
to the traditional demonstrations, and one will find the divergencies fairly 
presented. It may be something of a disappointment to discover that the 
recent critique of Mortimer Adler finds no place here. 

The arguments, as they appear finally, are judicious and safe. At times, 
however, they may seem a bit involved by the device of the multiple 
syllogism, necessitating proofs of first and second majors, first and second 
antecedents. A simpler format might have been adopted, without any 
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particular loss of effectiveness. Further, the author elects to suppose from Ww 
ontology the validity and the analytic nature of the principle of efficient Ww 
causality, which procedure is, of course, completely justified. For our own in 
part, however, we should have liked a more thorough analysis of this prin- 
ciple, perhaps in some such fashion as has been attempted by Grégoire in el 
his Immanence et Transcendance. al 
It is particularly in sections like the second of the first part, ‘“Deviae Ww: 
Semitae ad Deum,” that the erudition of the author is especially valuable. w. 
There one will find a treatment of practically all the faulty methods, from C: 
the ontological argument of Saint Anselm to the phenomenology of Husser! m: 
and the action philosophy of Blondel. In addition to good bibliographies, me 
there is a rather complete summary and a criticism. The treatise is a els 
tribute to the grasp which Father Martinez del Campo has of the literature sec 


of the entire field. 
The second part of the book deals with the nature and the absolute | 


attributes of God. The theses are brief and pointed. The whole section 
has as its foundation the metaphysical identity of essence and existence as 


exclusive to God; and by the same token, there is rejected as a foundation Co 

“nuda identitas physica inter essentiam et esse, ut exclusiva Dei...” (n. , 

343, p. 246). Many will find this terminology unsatisfactory, since it seems to 

to disregard the fact that many modern Thomists will speak of a real, can 

metaphysical distinction between created essence and existence. In justice, f 

however, to Father Martinez del Campo, it must be noted that he gives a con 

clear explanation of his own terminology in the thesis on the simplicity of ings 

God (pp. 257 ff.), and that he has promised another volume on this thorny app 

question. At any rate, much more important than the difference in ter- radi 

minology is the difference in ideas involved; to many, they will not be hav 

acceptable. of d 

q The third part of the book deals with the action of God, in His knowledge, unn: 
' His will, and His omnipotence. There is a fairly long treatment of the media T 
of the divine cognition and of the co-operation of God with the actions of stud 
creatures. This section is helpful in the attempt to reconcile among them- his ¢ 

selves varying modern expressions of Molinism. adva 

For the sake of utility, the book has been divided into theses, assertions, unde 

and scholia. A triple type font was used to indicate the difference between ish ( 

the essential, the useful, and the complementary. If any criticism can be aver 

made of this division in the text, it is that the type chosen for the comple- maje 

"| mentary is a trifle toosmall. In addition, Father Martinez del Campo has of all 
added qualifications to his theses, pointing out the grade of certitude. There In 


will be a difference of opinion as to the wisdom of this method; but those of Gc 
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who do not like it can easily ignore it without prejudice to the book as a 
whole. There are also several printing errors, but all of these are of minor 
importance. 

In our final opinion, the book of Father Martinez del Campo is one which 
every professor of philosophy will find very useful for its copious references, 
and for its neat summaries of modern controversies. The work, however, 
was principally intended by the author as a textbook (p. iii). Those who 
will be content with the metaphysical principles which Father Martinez del 
Campo proposes may well find here the solution of the problem of a modern 
manual in natural theology. Others, who may desire a course in theodicy 
more in accord with neo-Thomistic investigations and principles, will seek 
elsewhere. Even they, however, will need the present work as an invaluable 
secondary source for themselves and for their students. 


W oodstock College Rapa O. Dates, S.J. 


SPIRIT OF FLAME. By E. Allison Peers. New York: Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., 1944. Pp. xii+214. $2.00. 


This brief but very satisfactory study of St. John of the Cross promises 
to do much to further a better understanding of the true spiritual signifi- 
cance of this sixteenth-century friar. 

After a survey of the life and writings of St. John, Dr. Peers analyzes in 
considerable detail the main objections, or stumbling blocks, to his teach- 
ings. The severity of the Mystic Doctor’s principles have invariably 
appalled the average Christian reader. His demands for a complete and 
radical renunciation as a prerequisite for all authentic and high spirituality 
have made him the object of much bitter criticism. He has been accused 
of distorting the genuine ideals of the Gospel with his insistence upon an 
unnatural and impossible way of life. 

These prejudices, Dr. Peers contends, arise from this, that the casual 
student of St. John does not always advert to the fact that he proposes 
his doctrine not for the average and mediocre soul but for those already far 
advanced or at least for those ambitious to advance at any cost. And 
underlying the inability to appreciate the true spiritual beauty of the Span- 
ish Carmelite’s rigid doctrine of self-denial is the failure on the part of the 
average Christian to grasp something of the immeasurable and transcendent 
majesty of God as the supreme and infinite Being and the utter nothingness 
of all created things in comparison with Him. 

In the basic quest of his soul to find the fullness of life in the possession 
of God, man can rise up to a certain point through creatures. But there- 
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after created things begin to impede the soul’s progress and the clinging ( 
of the soul to them must be relentlessly suppressed. phr 
This, of course, is true where there iS question of natural or purely self- lyr 
regarding attachments not only to physical or material things but even to of s 
spiritual experiences. But, in this present life, there never comes a point the 
in the development of the soul where it can claim complete independence cur 
of all external things. Nor is there any height of Christian perfection where soc! 
the humanity of the Incarnate Word does not belong in a very essential of s 
relationship to the soul and its spiritual life. y 
It is interesting to note that this most appreciative modern presentation 
of the life and teachings of a Spanish mystic of Counter-Reformation days 7 
should be written by a professor in an English University, a layman, and, Dut 


as it would seem, a member of the English Established Church. 


ie 

Brooklyn Preparatory School FRAnNcis E. KEENAN, S.J. volt 

moc 

Two Basic Soctat Encyciicats. Leo XIII, On the Condition of Workers; of hi 

Pius XI, Forty Years After: On Reconstructing Social Order. Washington, tile 

D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1943. Distributed my: 

through Benziger Bros., New York City. Pp. 195. $2.50. prov 

In his introductory letter, the Apostolic Delegate, the Most Reverend Eve 

Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, approves of these translations “as English deve 

translations authorized by the Holy See.” Apart from this high distinction, ‘ T 

the intrinsic value of the translations lies in their literal adherence to the in F 

original Latin text. One definite advantage gained thereby is the retention Euc 

of the concrete and specific Latin expression lost to a great extent in pre- othe 

vious translations. litur 

Notable in this translation are several more exact renditions: “those who Cha) 

furnish material things and those who furnish work,” for “Capital and find 

Labor’’; “the unbridled greed of competitors,” for the “greed of unrestrained Gat 

i competition”; “unnumbered masses of non-owning workers,” for ‘masses nee 
i aud) 


of the poor”; “the agitators of revolution,” for “the forces of revolution”; 
“throws government into utter confusion,” for ““cause complete confusion in W 


the community”; ‘Industries and Professions,” for “the various ranks of 


i society.” Two of these translations are particularly felicitous. The first, H 
j “non-owning workers” for “proletariate,” not only succinctly and concretely D.D 
{ emphasizes the principal maladjustment of the present social order, but also $2.01 
| removes the indiscriminate rendition of “the poor,”’ “the laboring classes,” Ar 
| and “the proletariate” for the same term proletaria in the Latin. The show 

second rendition, ‘Industries and Professions” for ordines, is in like manner origil 


preferable to “the various ranks of society” and ‘“‘vocational groups.” assist 
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Out of their context the differences in translation of these and companion 
phrases may seem to some to be more subtle than real. But, when constant- 
ly read in the text itself, the discovery is made that the fundamental concept 
of social justice is not so vague and elusive as in previous translations. If 
the material cause of social justice is the organization of social ways of pro- 
curing the temporal goods of life, then the rendition of persons engaged in 
social institutions instead of the institutions themselves points the obligation 
of social justice in a much more intelligible fashion. 


Woodstock College Joun M. Corripan, S.J. 


THe Evucuarist. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Marie-Louise 
Dufrenoy. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1944. Pp. 75. $1.50. 


Called by the author a meditation on the mystery of Holy Thursday, his 
volume is the fifth in the series of Golden Measure Books. M. Mauriac, 
modestly disclaiming the ability to give an ordered theological explanation 
of his subject, directs these thoughts to “thenon-Christian reader, . . . the hos- 
tile or indifferent man who, perhaps, will thumb this little book only because 
my name is known tohim.” For sucha reader, this act of faith will doubtless 
prove more challenging and inspiring than an objective didactic treatise. 
Even the well instructed Catholic will find in these pages stimulus to renewed 
devotion to the Eucharist. 

These mature recollections of the Holy Thursday experiences of childhood 
in France lead the author to reaffirm, often in moving terms, his faith in the 
Eucharist. Some scenes naturally impressed the child more deeply than 
others. As a consequence, this presentation of the main dogmatic and 
liturgical aspects of Holy Thursday is almost necessarily uneven in quality. 
Chapters which go beyond the faithful reflection of early experiences, but 
find their justification in the author’s purpose are those on Transubstan- 
tiation, the Jewish Passover, and Holy Orders. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, the last mentioned is perhaps the best chapter in the book for the 
audience to whom these considerations are primarily addressed. 


Woodstock College J. F. Murpny, S.J. 


HuMANITY: WHAT? WHENCE? WHITHER? By Rev. W. E. Orchard, 
D.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. ix + 184. 
$2.00. 

Any fruitful discussion of a just world order or of social reconstruction 
should logically suppose a clear and adequate concept of man’s nature, 
origin, and destiny. Father Orchard’s latest book will prove of no little 
assistance to one seeking a concise, accurate introduction to the traditional 
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Scholastic view of man. After a rapid survey of the spiritual experiences, 
achievements, and desires of the human species, the author sketches the 
inadequacy of some of the more familiar primitive explanations of man and 
the failure of modern evolutionary theories. Notable throughout these 
chapters is his insistence upon the proper hierarchical relationship between 
science, philosophy, and religion and upon the fundamental distinction 
between fact and hypothesis. The basic principles of the philosophia 
perennis, together with the revealed facts of man’s creation and supernatural 
destiny, are presented in answer to the need for a new synthesis. The final 
chapter urges a return to union with God through prayer. Though clear 
and frequently stimulating, the style is overcautious in parts and labors 
under needlessly heavy sentence structure. A less ambitious scope for such 
a short work might also have avoided certain over-simplifications, particu- 
larly with regard to Aristotle’s concept of the Prime Mover, the formation 
of the human body, and the validity of arguments from reason on the eter- 
nity of Hell, Nevertheless, this book will be a useful addition to the social 
order shelf. 


Woodstock College Wi1aM J. Devi, S.J. 


Tue Lire or Saint Dominic IN OLD FRENCH VERSE. Critically edited 
by Warren Francis Manning. Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, 20. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii + 358. 
$4.00. 


Professor Manning’s work is the result of an exhaustive study of the Paris 
and Arras manuscripts of the Vie saint Dominique, both copies of a manu- 
script depending on an unknown original. These texts are copies of the 
only verse life of the saint in Old French and probably of the first life of the 
great preacher to be written in any vernacular language. The vernacular 
was used for the sake of those who did not understand Latin (verses 178-81). 

The editor’s work falls naturally into two parts. The second part con- 
tains the text with variant readings, and the first, a complete review of the 
critical and literary apparatus. In this first section Professor Manning 
combines all the functions of paleographer, textual critic, and linguistic 
expert. 

Both manuscripts, the one in the Muncipal Library at Arras and the 
other in the Bibliothéque Nationale, are thoroughly described: folios, minia- 
tures, mutilations, the three hands distinguishable in them. After demon- 
strating the relationship of the Vie saint Dominique to seven previous Latin 
lives written by such men as Vincent of Beauvais, Jordan of Saxony, and Jean 
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de Mailly, Professor Manning definitely establishes, as its source, the Legenda 
sancti Dominici of Petrus Ferrandi, a true Jegenda being a work that was 
assigned for reading aloud in choir or in the refectory. 

The establishment of a terminus ad quem and a terminus a quo from ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic data fixes the date of composition between 1256 and 1259. 
Internal evidence reveals that the two scribes came from Picardy and the 
Walloon border, and that the author wasa religious and a Dominican, per- 
haps from the community of Saint Jacques in Paris. 

In linguistics, the editor follows the Schwan-Behrens classification for the 
paradigms, and he has treated every notable morphological variation in the 
text. Hiatus, elision, enciisis, versification, rhyme, assonance, enjambe- 
ment, also come in for their share of scholarly investigation. In brief, there 
is not one of the 5386 octosyllabic couplets that has not been thoroughly 
combed for whatever fragments of information it could yield. The notes, 
glossary, index of proper names and a classification of thirteen later prose 
lives from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and a mystery play round 
out a perfect piece of work. The Harvard University Press is to be 
commended on its excellent management of a difficult task. 


Woodstock College Victor R. YANITELLI, S.J. 


THE YOUNG SEMINARIAN. By B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. xv+536. $1.50. 


This book is the result of the desire of the author, spiritual director of 
the Theological College of the Catholic University of America, to put into 
the hands of the young seminarian his own vade mecum of piety. The four 
sections, “Prayers and Devotions,” “The Holy Sacrifice,” ‘Rules and 
Counsels,” and “Instructions,” aim at keeping the student of the prepara- 
tory seminary aware of his priestly vocation. This is an antidote to the 
early discouragements of the boy who is frequently in the throes of adjusting 
boyhood dreams to the prosy reality of a new discipline and to the daily 
grind of studies that seem remote from priesthood. 

Many of the counsels and instructions will bear directly on the solid 
formation of the seminarian, based as they are on familiarity with his needs. 
Adverse criticism can stress only inadequacies of style and content. Per- 
haps originality of style is not to be looked for in a manual which is rather 
directional than inspirational. As for the matter, one regrets the lack of 
any explicit attraction to social ideals indispensable to the mid-twentieth- 
century apostle. For example, emphasis on the corporate nature of eucha- 
ristic worship is lacking; mention of the place of the Mystical Body in 
spiritual development, as outlined in the second part of the encyclical 
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Mystici Corporis, would lessen the impression of a somewhat self-enclosed 
piety. The solicitous direction urged upon seminary directors in the en- 
cyclical Ad Catholici Sacerdotii (here not mentioned) would no doubt supply 
this defect, as it must supplement any manual, even more careful ones than 
this surely is. 

7. C83 


OrIGEN, His Lire aT ALEXANDRIA. By René Cadiou. Translated by 
John A. Southwell. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. xiii + 
338. $3.25. 


In 1935, René Cadiou offered to historical theology La jeunesse d’Origéne: 
histoire de Vécole d’ Alexandrie au début du III* siécle (Paris: Beauchesne). 
Its sound scholarship heralded by the distinguished author’s previous 
studies on Origen, this latest volume was enthusiastically welcomed in 
England and on the continent. More comprehensive than the story of his 
“youth,” it culminates in Origen’s dismissal at forty-five from the Church 
of Alexandria and his deposition from the priesthood. More extensive 
than the story of a man, it recreates, true to its subtitle, the history of a 
school, the mother of Christian universities. Beyond both, it is a Geistes- 
geschichte, for it unfolds the genesis of Origen’s work by revealing the in- 
ternal psychology and the external environment, pagan and Christian, 
orthodox and heretical, at play in the molding of his thought, his lectures, 
and his literary productions. 

Son of a martyr, head of Alexandria’s catechetical school at seventeen, 
the pupil of Clement consecrates his life to a Christian gnosis, a progressive 
initiation of his students into a knowledge of the divine, a plan of perfection 
for the élite through a higher learning. The method is symbolism, the 
spiritual interpretation of Scripture that looks behind the inspired letter for 
a mystical meaning. But the Valentinian-Marcionite brand of gnosis in 
the Alexandrian air shows Origen the need of a sound philosophy to justify 
the Christian message. Discarding as insufficient the eclecticism of Clem- 
ent, he turns to Neoplatonism. His ancestor here is Philo; his masters, 
Numenius and Ammonius Saccas, who teaches him to temper Plato with 
Aristotle; his fellow-disciples, Amelius and Plotinus. A philosophy that 
would harmonize the Bible and classical antiquity, Plato and Saint John, 
Neoplatonism influences him even as he seeks to escape its imperfections. 
To express his crystallized thought he publishes his masterpiece, De Princi- 
piis. A philosophical study of Christian dogma rather than a work of 
biblical exegesis, at once a cosmology and an ascetical treatise, it investi- 
gates the first causes of existence, of knowledge and virtue, the obstacles 
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encountered by the Good and the manner of its triumph. To impart to a 
friend the loftier knowledge to which every “‘spiritual” Christian is entitled, 
he writes his Commentary on the Gospel of Saint John. But, even allowing 
for the unbridled enthusiasm of his disciples and the malicious falsifications 
of his enemies, Origen is bold to the point of rashness. Unorthodox specu- 
lations on the genesis of sin, the resurrection of the body, and universal sal- 
vation lead to synods which, without formally denouncing his doctrine, 
deem him unworthy of the teaching office and even of the priesthood. La 
jeunesse d’Origéne ends in exile in Caesarea. 

René Cadiou’s study is unusually valuable for a careful analysis of the 
Alexandrian works of Origen, a thorough synthesis of the essence of early 
Neoplatonism and Origen’s indebtedness to Ammonius Saccas, a sensible, 
scholarly preference for the identity of the so-called “pagan Origen” and 
Origen Adamantius, and, above all, a sympathetic understanding of, and 
an intimate insight into, the many-sided character who produced a system 
which, with the philosophy of Aquinas, “represents the most candid in- 
tellectualism that could be born of the Gospel.” 

A translation, however, must rest on its own merits. The English ver- 
sion of La jeunesse d’Origéne, under the pen name of John A. Southwell, has 
certain unquestionable qualities to recommend it. The vocabulary is uni- 
formly rich and colorful. Slavish fidelity to the precise style of the original 
has been rejected, apparently in favor of interest and clarity. Necessary 
interpretations of Cadiou’s thought are often enlightening, and the trans- 
lator not infrequently gives evidence of having consulted the primary 
sources. 

It is, therefore, regrettable that Origen, His Life at Alexandria contains 
scores of passages where, through omission, insertion, or mistranslation the 
thought of the original is understated, obscured, or misrepresented. True, 
some of the mistakes are no more than irritating. Thus, Cadiou actually 
says that Origen writes of God and the soul ‘‘comme les plus grands spiri- 
tuels,” not ‘‘as the most important of a!l spiritual entities” (p. v.). Origen’s 
remark on the perfection conferred by baptism, literally rendered “L’en- 
fance dans le Christ est déja une perfection,” becomes ‘“The perfect Word, 
born of the perfect Father, was begotten in perfection” (p. 10). The reader 
will hardly realize that martyrdom “‘montre |’oeuvre consommée de |’amour”’ 
in “The proof of the value of the work is the love that inspires it” (p. 13). 
Moreover, “les assomptions d’Hénoch et d’Elie” do not refer to Origen’s 
“assumptions in regard to Enoch or Elias” (p. 94); “l’encratisme” is not 
“filth” (p. 107); “reconnaissable” does not mean “reasonable” (p. 182); 
“les Ames” are not “angels” (p. 271). And it is hard to see why the trans- 
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lator substitutes the words of Rom. 9:16 for Cadiou’s use of Phil. 2:13 
(p. 261), on the question of divine grace. 

Serious objection, however, is in order when the translation gives rise to 
historical inaccuracies. By a misunderstanding of the trend of Cadiou’s 
thought, Origen is made the author of the Dialogue with Tryphon (p. 29). 
The “learned commentaries” on p. 39 were written “pour,” not “by” Ori- 
gen’s advanced pupils. The sentences quoted as Harnack’s (pp. 48, 63) 
are really the words of Origen as reproduced in Texte und Untersuchungen. 
In the study of a mystery Origen lacked not ‘“‘reverence” (p. 60), but “‘ré- 
serve.” The general term “monarchianism” (p. 52) does not convey the 
exact implications of “le monarchianisme dynamique.” ‘From this time 
onward Origen touched Alexandrian idealism without reforming it” (p. 73) 
simply contradicts ‘“Désormais Origéne ne s’inspira jamais de l’idéa!isme 
alexandrin sans le réformer.” Rufinus minimized Origen’s rashness “en 
écourtant l’exposé,” not “‘by an effort to forestall possible objections” (p. 
210). The translator misses the point of Cadiou’s argumentation in favor 
of Origen’s visit to Mamaea (p. 277): the proof has lost all force. “‘Her- 
mas” (p. 106) should be “Hermes’’; “fourth” century (p. 153) should be 
“fifth”; “A.D. 200” (p. 166) is a mistake for “220”; and “221” (p. 199) 
ought to read “222.” 

Worse still, the translation interpolates theological errors. Clement 
called his conversion “‘l’acte par lequel on décide d’étre sauvé,”’ not precisely 
“the act by which his salvation was assured” (p. 2). The bishop appointed 
a catechist “‘sans lui imposer les mains,” not ‘‘without tying his hands in 
any way” (p. 22). Apparently, “la délectation victorieuse” is a translation 
of Augustine’s “delectatio victrix,”’ unrecognizable in “the sense of satis- 
faction that spiritual victory brings” (p. 258). Nor do “les missions di- 
vines” imply “the missions of the three divine persons” (p. 286; italics 
mine). 

The list of corrigenda could be lengthened, but to little purpose. One 
outstanding criticism remains. For the scholarly reader the translation is 
seriously impoverished by its treatment of footnotes. Cadiou’s lengthier 
notes, if included at all, are emasculated beyond recognition. Biblio- 
graphical references are omitted altogether. The only primary sources 
cited are the Patrologia Graeca and Patrologia Latina of Migne; Koetschau 
and Klostermann, Preuschen, Schwartz, and Staehlin are simply barred 
from the translation. Even the original references to Migne are included 
or rejected on an arbitrary basis. And, of course, citations such as “Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgus, XV” (p. 55) have little of sense or value. 

There is evidence of faulty proofreading; for example, “suggests” for 
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“suggest” (p. 91, n. 5); “basing” for “based” (p. 96); “lead” for “leads” (p. 
118); “intellecutal” (p. 126); “of reconcile” (p. 200); ‘““Herenius” for ‘“He- 
rennius” (p. 205); a garbled sentence (pp. 205-206); “‘is” for “of” (p. 207); 
“Redpenning” for ““Redepenning” (p. 220); “distinctions” for “distinction” 
(p. 227); “on the other hand” for “on the one hand” (p. 284); “itme” for 
“time” (p. 309); and others. 

It is regrettable that the attractive format of so worthwhile a project 
should conceal so many objectionable features. The translation demands 
careful revision, if only in justice to René Cadiou. 


Carroll House WALTER J. BurGcHarnrt, S.J. 
Washington, D.C. 


Tue Vira Curistr OF LUDOLPHUS THE CARTHUSIAN. By Sister Mary 
Immaculate Bodenstedt, S.N.D., A.M. Studies in Medieval and Renais- 
sance Latin Language and Literature, Vol. XVI. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1944. Pp. v + 160. 


Allowing for a section on the passion of Christ edited by Henry J. Cole- 
ridge, S. J. (1872), there has been no modern English translation of one of the 
most influential devotional writings of the late Middle Ages, the Vita 
Christi of Ludolphus. The monograph under review cannot but sharpen 
the hope that such a translation may be made available for the interested 
faithful of our own day. Under the direction of Dr. Aloysius K. Ziegler, 
Professor of History of Catholic University, the author has spared no pains 
in presenting in scholarly form a study of the Vita Christi. For the casual 
reader this narrative will be of absorbing interest, but for the student a 
straight path is charted into the realm of ascetical writers and commenta- 
tors of the past four centuries. There is scarcely a statement made by the 
author which is not substantiated in footnote by some authority. An ex- 
traordinary amount of reading has been covered in the preparation of this 
work. 

A rigorous gleaning from every available source enables the author to 
present in her first chapter satisfying data on the little known life of Ludol- 
phus and on some of his extant writings. He is valued as a man of con- 
spicuous holiness. The one false attack upon his reputation, his alleged 
opposition to ecclesiastical authority as chronicled by Specklin, is briefly 
detailed, as well as the convincing argument of Denifle against the veracity 
of that account. His laborious habits of study, his knowledge of profane 
and sacred literature, and his eloquence as a preacher derive from twenty- 
six years or more as a Dominican friar before his entrance into the Order 
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of St. Bruno near Strasbourg in 1340. His contemplative spirit and his 
attitude toward the spiritual life find characteristic growth in the cell of 
the Chartreuse until his death in 1377. Minor treatises and sermons are 
attributed to Ludolphus. His fame as a writer, however, rests primarily 
upon his Expositio in Psalterium and upon his masterpiece, the Vita Christi, 
the popularity of which is attested to in the exhaustive survey of the numer- 
ous manuscripts, printed editions, and translations. Since 1472 more than 
sixty editions of the Viéa have been printed, and most of these date from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Four chapters are given to a close study of the Vita Christi. It is nota 
simple biography. In the form of an historical narrative, equivalent in 
bulk to about five octavo volumes of some five hundred pages, Ludolphus 
assembled the main teachings of the Fathers and medieval theologians. 
The author, therefore, assumed no easy task in her second chapter in identi- 
fying with toilsome analysis the more than one hundred sources from which 
Ludolphus drew heavily in compiling his devout meditations. Still finer 
work, indicative of general literary culture and ascetical knowledge, is evi- 
denced in Chapters Four and Five, where Ludolphus is considered in the 
light of his Vita Christi as a theologian, exegete, preacher, and master of 
the science of prayer. 

An anonymous Carthusian wrote a century or so after the death of Ludol- 
phus that the Vita was known throughout the world. The statement would 
seem to fall short of hyperbole as one reads in the author’s third chapter 
the careful discussion of the more important writers in whom the influence 
of Ludolphus can be traced. The spiritual thought revealed in outstanding 
works of the fourteenth and succeeding centuries in Germany, Scotland, 
Spain, France, and Italy is sufficient proof. The metrical version of Walter 
Kennedy, the writings of Teresa of Avila, Francis de Sales, Jane Frances de 
Chantal, Pierre de Bérulle, Mary Magdalene de’ Pazzi, Robert Bellarmine, 
and Alphonsus Liguori bear unmistakable marks of the Carthusian’s spirit- 
ual treasury. Of particular interest to the present reviewer are pages 
75-79, which summarize the relation of the religious thought content of the 
Vita and the Exercises of St. Ignatius. Father Watrigant’s study (la 
genése des exercices de saint Ignace, 1897) and that of the editors of the Monu- 
menta Ignatiana, who are not in complete agreement with Father Watrigant 
(Series Secunda, 1919, pp. 54-94), warrant the moderate judgment of the 
author, “that without any loss of honor to the creative ability of Ignatius 
it can be said that his personal experience was enriched through the thought- 
ful reading and copying of the Vita Christi at the crisis of his life.” With 
this Pére Paul Dudon, in his Saint Ignace de Loyola (1934), pp. 263-04, is in 
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full accord. “Mais c’est fort mal mesurer |’action de |’ouvrage de Lu- 
dolphe sur l’4me d’Inigo que d’arréter une liste d’endroits paralléles et de 
phrases décaiquées. Encore une fois, ce que le converti de Loyola doit au 
chartreux saxon, c’est une orientation évangélique de la vie, un programme 
de considérations saintes, une maniére de faire l’oraison et l’idée méme que 
la méditation quotidienne est la clé de l’ascése chrétienne.” 


Auriesville, New York Leo M. WEBER, S.J. 








DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


NATIONAL PATRIOTISM IN PAPAL TEACHING. By Rev. John J. Wright. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop, 1943. Pp. liii+358. $3.50, 
The reissuing of this book by the Newman Book Shop will undoubtedly 
prove most welcome. Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., reviewed the book when it 
was first published in 1942. This notice of it may be found in the December 
issue of THEOLOGICAL StupiEs for 1942 under Father Ford’s “Notes on 


Moral Theology, 1942,” page 583. 


SUMMARIUM THEOLOGIAE Moratis. By Antonio Arregui, S.J. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1944. Pp. xvii + 689. $2.50. 

St. FRANCIS DE SALES’ LETTERS TO PERSONS IN RELIGION. Translated 
by Rev. Henry Benedict Mackey, O.S.B. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Bookshop, 1943. Pp. xxxvi + 443. $2.75. 

THE ETERNAL PRiEsTHOOD. By Cardinal Manning. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Bookshop, 1944. Pp. viii + 286. $1.50. 

ALL FoR Jesus. By Frederick William Faber, D.D. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Bookshop, 1944. Pp. vii + 454. $2.50. 

TuE RITE OF ORDINATION. By J.S.M.Lynch. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, with Appendix. Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 
1944, Pp. 102 + 39. $1.50. 


Due to the war it has been impossible for some time to secure Fr. Arregui’s 
compact Summarium, and for that reason priests and seminarians will wel- 
come the reprinting of the thirteenth edition (1937) of this classic manual. 

St. Francis de Sales’ Letters to Persons in Religion, Cardinal Manning’s 
The Eternal Priesthood, Father Faber’s All for Jesus are all spiritual classics 
too well known to require any comment save that their reappearance will be 
pleasing tg all. 

Msgr. Lynch’s edition, in both Latin and English, of the ordination rites 
according to the Roman Pontifical first appeared in 1892. It contains the 
text and rubrics for all the minor and major ordination rites; the appendix 
contains the Proprium Missarum Ordinationis for the diverse seasons. This 
reprinting of the fourth edition is a welcome addition to the growing number 


of liturgical texts. 
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